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THE LIMITS OF REALISM IN THE HEPTAMERON OF 
MARGUERITE DE NAVARRE 


By Gladys Ely 


AN ARTIST, to paraphrase Flaubert, has three worlds to conquer: his per- 
sonal world or the nature of the individual, his social world or his place in 
history, his metaphysical world or his relation to the universe and to God. 
While the major writer is the rare one who can distinguish vivid values in 
all three worlds, writers may have important things to say about only one 
of the three. It is the purpose of this paper to show that Marguerite de 
Navarre in her Heptaméron is a writer whose perceptions lie almost entirely 
in the first world—that of the individual. 

Marguerite’s personal vision has to do with her assumptions and her 
unconscious gestures; therefore her remarks on the realism of the Heptamé- 
ron given in the Preface are not particularly helpful. The Preface shows 
Marguerite consciously trying to prove the historical or documentary 
reality of her work, the second world of the artist according to the diagram. 
Her stories, she states, will differ from those of Boccaccio only in their ad- 
herence to truth. Characters will be real people, their names only will be 
changed. No man of letters, well practiced in the deceptions of rhetoric, will 
have a hand in the court venture. Professor Lucien Febvre was following 
Marguerite’s professions when he divided her reality into three parts— 
topographical, biographical, and anecdotal.' The first two terms are part 
of what we have called the second world of the artist, his place in history. 
While the use of the topographical, biographical, and anecdotal framework 
enables M. Febvre to make many illuminating remarks, especially in the 
anecdotal section, Marguerite’s sense for things as they are, however, does 
not breathe for the common reader simply because he learns that Margue- 
rite had an accurate knowledge of geography or that Marguerite properly 
had a flood occur in September. The feeling of immediacy must run in the 
words themselves for an historical or documentary reality to be meaningful; 
the sense of contemporaneity is not felt from statistics learned after the 
reading. Marguerite must do more than state that her book is historically 
accurate; the statement must be palpable in the writing. 

A discussion of Marguerite’s settings proves conclusively that she was 
extremely weak in her grasp of any sort of historical reality. They are more 
accurately accounted for by M. Jourda than by M. Febvre. M. Jourda feels, 
in contrast to M. Febvre, that her concern with gentlemen and ladies gives 
the Heptaméron a romantic flavor, so much so that M. Jourda defends her 
“realism’’ as follows: 


Le romanesque qui perce dans certains passages de |’Heptaméron n’est romanesque 
que pour nous: il faisait, en 1540, partie intégrante de la vie. Ne serait-on pas en 


1 Lucien Febvre, Autour de l’Heptaméron (Gallimard, 1944), pp. 180-190. 
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droit d’écrire qu’il représentait pour ceux qui étaient alors soucieux de fuir la 
banalité de la vie quotidienne ce qu’est aujourd’hui pour nous |’exotisme ou l’inter- 
nationalisme d’un Paul Morand, d’un Valéry Larbaud, ou d’un Giraudoux? Il 
ne suffit pas en tout cas pour nous faire revenir sur ce que nous écrivions du réalisme 
de Marguerite. Il n’est, au fond, qu’une autre forme de ce réalisme.? 


Let us cut even more finely than this the distinction between romanticism 
and realism. The world of the Preface is an important place in the sense 
that the Illyria of Twelfth Night is an important place, but where someone 
like Boccaccio scoops the first English journalist Defoe in realistic reports 
of plagues, Marguerite’s murders and floods, correct as they may be by the 
map, are not more terrifying than, let us say, the battles of Spenser’s 
knights. Although Defoe wrote his Journal of the Plague Year fifty-seven 
years after the event (it occurred when he was six), he preserves the sense 
of immediacy and participation that is lacking in Marguerite’s writing. In 
the same way, Boccaccio has a grasp of documentary reality in his report 
of a plague-ridden city. The swift actions of Marguerite’s Preface, on the 
other hand, are recounted in a tone of delight for something one has out- 
grown and knows is a little foolish.* The Preface intentionally sees only the 
high side of the chivalric tradition, but it is beyond these things in actuality 
as Spenser, writing fifty years later, was beyond his knights. 

M. Febvre succinctly described the tone of the Heptaméron when he said 
Marguerite was ‘‘vis-A-vis de sa culture.”* Everything indicates an ac- 
cepted and natural aristocracy. The gentlemen who prefer to die in an as- 
sault rather than leave the ladies and are inspired to win out by these same 
ladies; the married man who does not forget to thank his helpers with 
courtesy; the young wife Longarine, who is widowed and comforted with 
wooden despatch, her sorrow completely forgotten in her hearty laughter at 
the end of Nouvelle VII of the First Day; the abbé who “humainement”’ 
receives the travelers; and finally, even the bear, who may eat the servants 
but who, socially conscious animal that he is, foregoes the ladies—all of 
these show Marguerite’s manners, much of her charm, and tell nothing of 
life as it actually was. Aristocratic assumptions are again prevalent when 
the ten travelers begin to worry about ennui and are eager to devise some 
passe-temps. Only those with much leisure (no member of the group offers 
to help construct the bridge) find time brings boredom or needs to be 
passed.’ Even Marguerite’s remark about the project of a Decameron’s 
being discussed by the French court comes into the class joke. A writer 
introducing himself into his works is a jape even Chaucer was not above 


2. Pierre Jourda, Marguerite d’Angouléme (Paris: Champion, 1930), II, 788. For 
M. Jourda’s humane and accurate conclusions on Marguerite’s place in French let- 
ters, see II, 1078 for the Heptaméron, I, 636 for poetry. 

3. The spirit of the idea belongs to C. 8S. Lewis, The Allegory of Love (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1938) in his discussion of Ariosto and the Italian epic, pp. 297-299. 

4. Febvre, op. cit., p. 211. 

5. For remarks on the same point, ibid., p. 189. 
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making. Marguerite could count on a most willing suspension of disbelief 
among her court readers even for a papier-maché background. 

The fairy-tale or fantasy world of Marguerite’s preconceptions goes on, 
too, throughout the stories. While some take place in Spain or in Italy 
(Nouvelle LXVII takes place on a marvelous little island called Canada, 
replete with fierce tigers), there is little important geographical or national- 
istic differentiation. Nouvelle LI tells of an evil Italian duke, a story which 
gives rise to some conventional comments of the baseness of the Italian 
nature, Geburon speaking about an episode of horror when the French took 
Rivolta in 1509 and making an obvious reference to the Guelphs and the 
Ghibellines. While there may be unthinking prejudice in such comments, 
as Alice displays an outspoken and often impolite ignorance before creatures 
she meets in Wonderland, there is no sociological malice intended. 

The world of the Heptaméron is the daily exchange of the French court, 
no matter what actual name is given to persons and places. The leaders of 
the world are, of course, Francis and Marguerite, good king and queen- 
sister that they are. Nouvelle X XV will serve to show this of Francis. This 
story, for which Montaigne criticized Marguerite for her prejudice,® is a 
rather brutal one of a king, evidently Francis, who seduces the wife of an 
advocate. The king stops in church before and after his assignation, thereby 
making for himself, though perhaps unintentionally, an aura of virtue out 
of the stuff of his sin. The discussions at the ends of the stories are usually 
well rounded, with many kinds of opinions set forth. Furthermore this is 
exactly the sort of situation that Oisille, the Heptaméron equivalent of 
Louise of Savoy, or Parlamente, Marguerite herself, conscious as they are 
of the inequality of the sexes, would ordinarily have commented upon. Yet 
not one person condemns the king’s hypocrisy—in fact, all praise him for 
protecting the name of the advocate’s wife. 

If Francis is above reproach, the whole Angouléme family goes through 
the book as protectors of right and as givers of good things. In the very last 
story a poor wronged nun is given help by the Duchess of Alengon, that is, 
Marguerite, who, through deft manipulation of the plot, happens to be in 
Lyon when the nun has most need of help from a powerful source. This por- 
trait of Marguerite as Lady Bountiful also reveals the class outlook of the 
Heptaméron. Finally when the monks and cordeliers, an estate below that 
of the court people, are not seducers, they are regarded as good, hard-work- 
ing people, who are perhaps a little stupid and perhaps more concerned 
with the stories of their betters than with doing their duty. The latter trait 
is shown at the end of the Second Day when they listen behind a hedge and 
are late for vespers 

Reality, then, for Marguerite, who carried her culture on her daily 
rounds, was not historical or documentary reality. Nor was it of a sort that 
ventured far beyond the assumptions of a special class—the lords and ladies 
of the court of France. The Heptaméron, then, must be first seen as Mar- 


6. Montaigne, Essais, ed. Rat (Paris: Garnier, n. d.), I, lvi, 358. 
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guerite’s two inches of ivory, limited to a we-happy-few group, as Jane 
Austen restricted herself to a small group three hundred and fifty years 
later. That Marguerite’s work is unrealistic, where the word reality means 
a full account of human beings, should be absolutely clear. But not less 
clearly, in Marguerite, as in Jane Austen, to see in a positive way the Queen 
of Navarre’s particular kind of reality, we must look more closely at the 
figures she has carved. 

Dagoucin’s first speech at the end of Nouvelle VIII is the first clue to 
Marguerite’s vision of reality, for it is with that speech that Dagoucin, 
Hircan, and Parlamente start their lively discussions on the subject of love. 
Previously the lack of reality in the setting, which had at least a schoolgirl 
kind of charm, was matched by jarring, tasteless unreality in the stories 
themselves. The unhappy legacy of the fabliaux in the first few nouvelles 
makes the reader echo wholeheartedly the words of Saffredant: ‘Seulement 
les sots sont punis and non les vicieux.’” While the conversations that follow 
are fairly sprightly, they seem to have little to do with the plots of the 
stories. With Dagoucin’s speech, the book, however, suddenly gains power, 
as though Marguerite sensed that in the relations of Dagoucin, Hircan, and 
Parlamente, she had found her subject. In them the warmth and intelli- 
gence of human beings comes through in spite of the limitations of their 
artistic world. 

Before the three characters state the case for Marguerite, there must be 
a brief aside to catch up on the question of philosophical reality, the third 
world of the artist and one which has not yet been touched on. We must 
remind ourselves that the Renaissance took an excessive joy in eclecticism, 
in a mixing of the profane and the sacred, the classical and the contempo- 
rary. Marguerite’s library at the time of her retirement to a convent at 
Tusson will serve to show this quality in the queen: 


...une Bible francaise de Lefavre d’Etaples, avec un exemplaire de poche des 
épitres de l’Apétre. . .les traductions de Ficin, Dante, le Décameron de Boccace, 
le Cortegiano de Castiglione, quelques romans de la Table ronde, un Boéce, et un 
choix de traités mystiques, sans parler des poétes contemporains ni des ouvrages 
nouveaux, qu’elle recoit, chaque jour, en hommage, de toutes les régions de la 
France voire d’Espagne, et d’Italie.* 


While we have noted the slightness of Marguerite’s historical reality where 
that means the ability to get into writing a sense of the world she was living 
in, this list of books shows an awareness of all kinds of contemporary ideas. 
We also know that Marguerite studied Plato with her friend, Bishop 
Briconnet. From such an interest in ideas Abel Lefranc deduced that Mar- 
guerite was after the solution of a philosophical question: the combining of 


7. Marguerite d’Angouléme, Heptaméron: Contes de la reine de Navarre (Paris: 
Garnier, n. d.), p. 109. 

8. Abel Lefranc, Grands Ecrivains francais de la Renaissance (Paris: Champion, 
1914), p. 237. 
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Platonism and Christianity.* Let us return now to the Heptaméron to see 
if Marguerite’s conception of character was the result of a drive towards 
establishing a philosophical reality. 

Dagoucin is the first test. He is a Platonist, believing in the enobling 
power of love, but this love (here he borders on the courtly love tradition) 
must be secret. In fact, the lover’s disappointment in telling of his love 
may be so great that it would be better for him if he never spoke."” Dagou- 
cin’s first story (Nouvelle [X) is about a man who dies of love, a person 
something like the melancholy man of Elizabethan literature or the Axel of 
modern symbolist literature. In Freudian terms, Dagoucin’s hero has a will 
to die. Another nouvelle (XXIV) tells of a castoff lover who lives beyond 
his suffering in the wilderness and so gives up the world. Dagoucin’s con- 
cern with eternals, Lefranc suggests, is Marguerite’s view, especially as 
seen in her literary personality, Parlamente. “‘L’accord est absolu’”’ between 
them, Lefranc tells us." They stand against the realist Hircan, who, in a 
way sympathetic to a modern, finds the heroine’s embracing of a corpse in 
Dagoucin’s first story, disgusting and antinatural. Yet Dagoucin and Par- 
lamente are not so much of a mind that Parlamente does not chide him. In 
fact, her first speech to him is a reprimand: 


Alors Parlamente, qui sougonnoit cette fantaisie, lui dit: “Donnez-vous garde, 
Dagoucin; car j’en ai vu d’autres que vous, qui ont mieux aimé mourir que 
parler.’’! 


Later she will diverge even more from Dagoucin when she mocks the 
Platonic-courtly lover who was happy the whole of his life with his lady’s 
glove (Nouvelle LVII). Thus far Lefranc’s thesis of Marguerite as a philo- 
sophic novelist does not meet the facts. Abstract reasoning was a reality as 
foreign to her as a sociological interest in her times. 

On the other hand, M. Febvre has a theory which does meet the facts 
and which in addition substantiates the view of this paper—that Margue- 
rite’s chief concern was the individual. M. Febvre says that Marguerite 
wished to bring into focus the two divergent views of religion and courtly 
love: 


.. .le xvi? [siécle] continue le long travail, le double travail de la religion et de la 
courtoisie, s’efforgant d’assouplir, de détendre, de policer les Ames brutales et 
indomptées des males. Ainsi, poursuivant le labeur des Guillaume de Lorris and 
des Jean de Meung, la Marguerite de |’Heptaméron tente d’apprivoiser, de do- 
mestiquer un peu plus, un peu mieux la béte frémissante. 


9. Ibid., ‘Le Platonisme et la littérature en France 4 l’époque de la Renaissance,”’ 
pp. 63-137; ‘“Marguerite de Navarre et le platonisme de la Renaissance,” pp. 138-249. 

10. Marguerite d’Angouléme, op. cit., p. 368. 

11. Lefranc, op. cit., p. 196. 

12. Marguerite d’Angouléme, op. cit., p. 42. 

13. Febvre, op. cit., p. 214. 
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Platonism, besides an attack on the highly organized logic that religion 
had become, was to the nonphilosophic Renaissance people, to Marguerite 
as well as to someone like Edmund Spenser, a means by which religious and 
secular ideas could meet. The particular brand of Platonism, however, sa- 
vored of latter-day ideas. C. 8. Lewis, who provides excellent help on the 
confusions of medieval love, distinguished between Platonism and Plato- 
nism’s questionable offspring, the tradition of courtly love, by noting that 
Platonism tends towards an ideal world while the courtly lover must remain 
true to one person." Parlamente, as seen in her reprimand and the story of 
the glove, is not at all intrigued with the idea of leaving the world, and 
Dagoucin continually stresses faith to a single loved one. Philosophically 
speaking, neither is a very devout Platonist, Parlamente being close to a 
heretic in her terrestrial inclinations. Courtly love as an expression of human 
nature unaccounted for in an aloof Christianity had, by the sixteenth cen- 
tury, been affiliated with the Ovidian tradition and the Arthurian stories. 
Chrétien de Troyes had seized on these elements to write one of the first 
important examples of psychological fiction. Marguerite is sensitive to 
both Platonist and courtly-love traditions. Her intention with Dagoucin 
is implicit in his character. He is the gentle, otherworldly semi-Platonist, 
whose views Marguerite-Parlamente would see expressed and whose opin- 
ions she would also see answered. 

Parlamente’s full answer to Dagoucin, and therefore an answer to the 
question of Marguerite’s interest in philosophy, lies in her first story of the 
First Day (Nouvelle X), a story which M. Febvre thought important 
enough to review at length.'® The story is a long romantic account of a real 
courtly lover, Amadour, and the consistent refusal of the already married 
heroine Florinde (who nevertheless loves him) to play the game. The length 
and place of the story, right after Dagoucin’s story of the death-wishing 
lover, make it the climax of these first discussions of love. While it may have 
a biographical source in Marguerite’s life, we notice the conflict of the old 
courtly lover as seen in Amadour and the new reformed outlook of Flo- 
rinde. Florinde does not want to turn her back on the world—she does not 
give Amadour up until his death—but she does, in M. Febvre’s phrase, 
want to ‘“domesticate” the wildness of his feeling. We note the length, the 
complex episodes, the involutions, and in contrast to most of the other 
stories, the amount of detail spent on Florinde’s feelings in this story. 
Marguerite wanted to say something more complicated than the fabliauz, 
with their emphasis on situation, could contain, and the form that naturally 
came to her was an adaptation of the romance. This story, by form and con- 
tent, bears out M. Febvre’s statement that Marguerite wished to bring 
into harmony religious and secular outlooks. This wish is clear in her per- 


14. Lewis, op. cit., p. 5. 
15. Ibid., p. 113. 
16. Febvre, op. cit., pp. 191-202. 
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ception of individuals and is presented in her novel through the personalities 
of her characters. 

While Marguerite’s outlook is not clear in every section of the Hep- 
taméron—the long speech, for instance, of one character in Nouvelle XV, 
is the most complete chaos of Christian, Platonic, courtly, and feudal mo- 
tives possibly ever assembled'"—her conception of Parlamente, certainly 
the most vital character in the book, summarizes Marguerite’s ideas most 
effectively. Too little attention, however, has been paid to Hircan—for this 
reader, at least, the second most attractive person of the Heptaméron. 
Hircan is, of course, identified with the dashing Henry of Navarre, but it is 
dangerous to push the parallel too closely. M. Jourda finds Hircan slightly 
callous,"* and this may or may not apply to the real Henry. The portrait of 
Hircan seems just slightly idealized, the husband Marguerite could have 
wished for, but still a husband who is very like the man she married. Cer- 
tainly one does not catch in the Heptaméron the shading of self-pity present 
in some remarks of the real Marguerite on Henry’s interest in Spanish 
ladies.” 

Hircan plays a consistently large part in the Heptaméron, and while 
Parlamente does not agree with all he says, she seems to admire his realism. 
In other words, Hircan is in a position similar to that of Dagoucin. Mar- 
guerite or Parlamente is expansive enough to credit the beliefs of both. She 
is polite to Dagoucin and his hesitant offering of affection, while she takes 
quiet but decided pleasure in having Hircan speak of her sexual attractions. 
Let us cite an example of Parlamente’s attitude towards Hircan. At the end 
of Nouvelle XXVI Hircan gives his best statement of the view that virtue 
may come from pride. Nomerfide picks him up a little sharply with a refer- 
ence to his virtuous Parlamente. Hircan replies: 


Je suis bien aise. ..d’avoir une femme qui n’est point scandaleuse, comme auss" 
ne le veut étre; mais quant 4 chasteté de cceur, je crois qu’elle et moi sommes 
enfants d’Adam et Eve. Parquoi, en bien nous mirant, n’avons que faire de 
couvrir notre nudité de feuilles, mais plutét confesser notre fragilité.” 


Parlamente agrees with him, only defending her sex by saying that pride 
at least permits no one else to suffer, while men who are extremely forth- 
right may bring suffering on the ladies they dishonor. That Hircan, both 
in Nouvelle XXX and in Nouvelle XXXV, is given chances to repeat his 
view that one can be no more than human makes it apparent that Margue- 
rite felt it a creditable one. Finally there is a proof of the mutual regard of 
Hircan and Parlamente at the close of the Fourth Day. Parlamente has 
told the last story, which deals with marriage, as the last story of the First 

17. Marguerite d’Angouléme, op. cit., pp. 123-125. 

18. Jourda, op. cit., I, 158. 


19. Ibid., II, 877-880. 
20. Marguerite d’Angouléme, op. cit., p. 232. 
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Day dealt with love. Marriage, asa sacrament of the Church for a terrestrial 
way of life, is a proper conclusion to Parlamente’s search for a union of 
spiritual and material values. This story provokes much discussion, closing 
with Parlamente’s impassioned speech on the worth of a good marriage, 
roundly seconded by all. The day ends as follows: 


... les mariés ... ne dormirent pas et employérent une partie de la nuit 4 raconter 
leurs amitiés passées, avec démonstration de la présente. Ainsi la nuit se passa 
doucement jusques au matin.” 


Thus through these three, Dagoucin, Hircan, and Parlamente, Mar- 
guerite, like any writer, objectified her values. Each of the two gentlemen 
is accorded the respect of stating his own views, both of which were neces- 
sary to the person Marguerite. Each, furthermore, pays court in his own 
way to Parlamente. Dagoucin’s Platonism is discounted as impractical; 
Hircan’s realism is made to direct itself to his wife. Although there is noth- 
ing imperious in Parlamente’s manner, one is tempted to say that even 
queens turned author arrange their literary worlds more nicely than the 
actual one, another way of saying that the novel shows Marguerite’s values 
rather than her actual life. But this arrangement does not imply that 
Marguerite was a feminist. To judge by the heroine Florinde in Nouvelle 
X, we could say that Marguerite felt that a woman must often run the 
gamut between love and duty and that she should be unafraid to speak 
when the strictures of marriage bruise her inner life. However, Marguerite 
was probably the least of feminists if we mean by that term the exertion 
and use of power only on the basis of being a female of the species. She sub- 
scribed neither to the Cakes-and-Ale tradition of the Wife of Bath; nor to 
the various intellectual traditions of Georges Sand, George Eliot, or Vir- 
ginia Woolf; nor to the inverted tradition of Griselda (Parlamente’s com- 
ment on a wife of the Griselda sort was: ‘‘Voild une femme sans coeur, sans 
fiel, et sans foie’). She has a touch of the glamorous feminist outlook of 
Elizabeth of England; yet, with the possible exception of her brother, she 
was scarcely so demanding of her court of suitors as Elizabeth was. Mar- 
guerite’s view of experience was a rounded, humanistic seeing life as it was, 
with the two eyes of the idealistic Dagoucin and the realistic Hircan. 

Since the major characters are the most precise and striking element of 
a rather confused book, one is, finally, teased into speculations about 
Marguerite’s direction in literary form. Her possible and probable sources 
—the Decameron for outlines; the Courtier for graceful presentation of life; 
the romance and the Roman de la Rose for subject; the fabliaux and exempla 
for plots—these make a list not unlike the sources Chaucer used. If Chrétien 
de Troyes produced one of the first important examples of psychological 
fiction, Chaucer produced a novel. It is tempting to wonder how Marguerite 


21. Ibid., p. 297. 
22. Ibid., p. 287. 
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would have reacted to Troilus and Criseyde. She robbed her sources to make 
her own literary form, a form amazingly successful for her time, and could 
she have seen a long work, dealing as the Heptaméron does, with motive 
and mood, she might have been able to put the pieces together—to com- 
bine, that is, the prose of Boccaccio and Castiglione with the sustained and 
detailed characterization of Chaucer. C. 8. Lewis believed that allegory 
arose from man’s looking within himself, an investigation that made him 
see pieces of emotion and intellect, later to lead to the whole human being 
of the modern novel.” Marguerite also looked within, achieving at times 
the modern idiom of the compact character. We think of the novel as the 
literary genre of the middle class. To have a queen walk so close to our 
corner of the arts is another, if fanciful, piece of proof of Marguerite’s hold 
on the personal world. She speaks to us directly of human problems because 
she almost uses our form of expression. No realist on the broadly social 
plane, nevertheless in the realm of personal relations at her own high-born 
level, Marguerite offers perceptive realism. And, finally, as Marguerite’s 
grandson, Henry, also of Navarre, stands for unity in the public masculine 
world of nations and religions, so Marguerite deserves to be remembered 
for integrity in a personal feminine world. 

New York 


23. Lewis, op. cit., p. 113. 





THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN DIDEROT’S 
SATIRE I AND SATIRE II 


By Herbert Dieckmann 


Tue Majority of Diderot’s narrative works have as title the name of the 
protagonist. Not one of them, except the Neveu de Rameau, has any indica- 
tion of the literary genre to which it might belong in Diderot’s opinion, and 
critics have found it very difficult to classify them. One generally refers to 
them as dialogues or contes. If the term roman is used, the author does so 
with a good deal of hesitation and generally adds that he uses the term not 
in its proper sense, because Diderot’s narrations are not really novels. For 
the Neveu de Rameau Diderot designated a genre: he called his dialogue 
Satyre 2. The title appears clearly in Diderot’s own hand on the auto- 
graph manuscript, which is conserved at the Pierpont Morgan Library in 
New York. This classification raises the question of what Diderot meant 
by calling his dialogue a satire and why he named it the second satire. The 
latter question seems to be easy to answer: there exists among Diderot’s 
works a first satire with the subtitle Sur les caractéres et les mots de carac- 
tére, de profession,etc.' However, as soon as one examines the relationship 
between the two works more closely, several difficulties arise. First of all, 
their chronological sequence does not concur with the sequence indicated 
in the two titles. The Neveu de Rameau was begun in 1761 and, as R. 
Schlésser convincingly showed in his excellent study, Rameaus Neffe,? was 
revised in 1762 as well as in the early seventies (probably in 1771 and 
1774*). The Satire I is not dated, but it must have been written rather late 
in Diderot’s life. He refers in it to a conversation which he had with Rul- 
hiére shortly before his trip to Russia in 1773-1774. His review of B. Im- 
bert’s Le Jugement de Paris (1772) contains a passage which corresponds 
almost literally to the beginning of Satire I.4 Moreover, the Satire I is 
written in the form of a letter addressed to J.-A. Naigeon: at the end of the 
letter, Diderot asks Naigeon to remember him to his friends in Paris. He 
thus must have been away from Paris when he sent the letter. It is also 
significant that Naigeon in his edition of Diderot’s works published the 
Satire I after Diderot’s Lettre d Monsieur l’abbé Galiant, which is dated by 
Diderot himself in 1773 and which to all evidence was written at about the 
same time. 

An allusion in one of Diderot’s letters to Mme d’Epinay seems to corrobo- 


1. @uvres complétes de Diderot, ed. Assézat and Tourneux (Paris, 1875-1877), 
VI, 303-316. I shall refer to this edition as A.T. 

2. Rudolf Schlésser, Rameaus Neffe. Studien und Untersuchungen zur Einfiithrung 
in Goethes Ubersetzung des Diderotschen Dialogs (Berlin, 1900). 

3. I would rather consider 1773 or 1774 as the year before which the last revision 
cannot have taken place. We have no proof that Diderot actually revised his dialogue 
during those years. 

4. A.T., VI, 434. 
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rate all these indications that the little work was written during Diderot’s 
voyage to Russia, and permits us to establish the date of its composition 
with a fair amount of certitude. Diderot reports on several works which he 
wrote or revised in the Hague, among them a petite satyre. “Je me suis 
amusé & écrire une petite satyre dont j’avais le projet, lorsque je quittai 
Paris.’* The only other satire besides the Neveu de Rameau that Diderot 
wrote is the Satire contre le luxe, d la maniére de Perse, which was inserted 
by Naigeon into the Salon of 1767. Assézat and Tourneux express doubts 
as to whether Naigeon inserted the satire in the right place; perhaps, they 
observe, he added it to the Salon of 1767 simply for the sake of conven- 
ience. In my opinion, the Satire contre le luxe agrees both in content and 
style with the text which precedes it, a dialogue between Diderot and 
Grimm on the subject of luxury. The Satire would thus be simply a second 
digression on the same theme. There seems, however, little doubt that it 
was Naigeon who added the Satire to the Salon. It is not found in the two 
manuscript copies of the Salon of 1767 in the fonds Vandeul.’? Maurice 
Tourneux’s description of the Leningrad manuscripts of the Salons* does 
not give any details on the text of these manuscripts. There is thus the 
possibility that Diderot wrote this satire at a later time and that it is to 
this work that he refers in the letter to Mme d’Epinay. The circumstance 
that he also called the Satire I a satire in the manner of Persius (see below) 
does not indicate in my opinion that the two satires were written at the 
same time. There is, however, no more than the general and vague possi- 
bility that the expression petite satyre might refer to the Satire contre le luxe. 
No evidence within the work itself nor any outside evidence proves that it 
does not belong to the Salon of 1767 and was inserted there by mistake. 
Since, on the other hand, all data concur that the Satire J was written 
during Diderot’s trip to Russia, we can apply the passage from his letter to 
this satire, at least until such time as new data on the Satire contre le luxe 
force a revision of the judgment. 

Since the Neveu de Rameau was written in 1761 and 1762 (except for 
later revisions and additions), it precedes the first satire by several years 
and cannot possibly have had the title Satyre seconde from the beginning. 
Diderot must have chosen the title when he recopied his revised text. The 
autograph manuscript of the Pierpont Morgan Library, which is a clean 
draft and includes the additions which Diderot made between 1771 and 
1774, belongs thus to the period when Diderot, after his return from Russia, 

5. Denis Diderot, Correspondance inédiie, publiée ... par A. Babelon (Paris, 
1931), I, 217. Babelon identifies in a note the ‘‘petite satyre’’ with the Neveu de Ra- 
meau. This identification seems to me inacceptable since the Neveu de Rameau was no 
longer a project in 1773, which is the date of the letter to Mme d’Epinay. 

6. @uvres de Denis Diderot, publiées .. . par Jacques-André Naigeon (Paris, An 
VI [1798]), XIV, 156 ff. In A.T. the Satire contre le luze is in vol. XI, pp. 89 ff. 


7. See my Inventaire du fonds Vandeul . . . (Genéve: Librairie Droz, 1951), pp. 49, 
52 


8. “Les Manuscrits de Diderot conservés en Russie,’ Archives dis Missions 
Scientifiques et Littéraires, série 3, XII (1885), 456-457. 
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began to gather his writings, revising some of them, copying others and 
giving several manuscripts to copyists, either to have the manuscripts 
transcribed for publication in the Correspondance littéraire, or to complete 
his own collection. We may even assume that the very idea of calling his 
dialogue a satire occurred to Diderot only several years after the comple- 
tion of the early draft of his work. 

The manuscripts of the fonds Vandeul confirm the chronological evi- 
dence: the term satire does not occur in the title of two of the manuscripts 
of the dialogue. These manuscripts are in volumes XXX and XXXI of the 
collection."° The title consists simply of the name of the protagonist and the 
quotation from Horace. The third manuscript is entitled: Entrevue avec 
Rameau au Café de la Régence ou satyre contre. . . . Since this latter manu- 
script was written by the scribe employed by Monsieur and Madame de 
Vandeul, since it was copied from the manuscript in volume XXX, and 
since it was Monsieur de Vandeul who wrote on the title page which pre- 
cedes the Neveu de Rameau in volume XXX: Satire II entretien avec Ra- 
meau, the title of the third manuscript does not have the authenticity of an 
original title; it must be a later addition which we probably can attribute 
to Monsieur de Vandeul. 

All the evidence which is available at present makes it highly probable 
that Diderot called the Neveu de Rameau a satire only after he had written 
Satire I and that he chose the title in connection with the latter work. It is 
thus in the Satire I or rather in its relationship to the Satyre 2” that we 
may expect to find the meaning of the Neveu de Rameau as a satire. 

It is not easy to determine the exact meaning of the Satire I. Its full title 
in the A.T. edition is: Satire I | sur | les caractéres et les mots de caracteére | 
de profession, etc. | Quot capitum vivunt, totidem studiorum | Millia. | Ho- 
rat. Serm. lib. II, sat. I.| A mon ami M. Naigeon | sur un passage | de la 
premiére satire du second livre d’Horace | Sunt quibus in satira videar nimis 
acer, et ultra | Legem tendere opus. | Horat. Serm. lib. II, sat. I, v. 1-2. This 
title evidently consists of two parts; in the A.T. edition, a dividing line runs 
between the part ending with the quotation from Horace and the words A 


9. It is impossible to assign a definite year to this period; it certainly extended 
into the early eighties. 

10. For all details see my inventory of the fonds Vandeul, pp. 61, 71-76. To the 
information given there, I should like to add the following details: the most impor- 
tant MS of the Neveu de Rameau in the fonds Vandeul is bound together with a MS 
of Satire I in vol. XXX. This volume bears on the back the title Satires and the same 
title appears twice in the handwriting of Monsieur de Vandeul on two different title 
pages inside the volume. All these titles were added later. On the third title page 
which Monsieur de Vandeul corrected (see my inventory, p. 71), the copyist of Satire I 
had written Satires. However, this copyist is not the same as the one who wrote the 
Neveu de Rameau, the second MS in vol. XXX. The two MSS were bound together at 
some later time. We must thus disregard the three mentions of the term Satires as 
far asthe MS of the Neveu de Rameau is concerned. The word satire could be consid- 
ered as part of the original title only if it appeared in the handwriting of the second 
copyist of vol. XXX. The MS of vol. XXXI, which was copied from that of vol. XXX 
before Monsieur de Vandeul’s scribe made his copy from vol. XXX, does not show the 
title satire either. 
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mon amt M. Naigeon. The only one who to my knowledge has pointed out 
this incongruity is R. Glotz in his “Remarques et conjectures sur quelques 
passages de Diderot.’ He writes: 


Le titre annonce: La Satire de Diderot portera «Sur un passage», A savoir sur 
Sunt quibus, etc., et de ce passage, de ce sujet, nulle trace dans |’opuscule. 

Or, Sunt quibus in satira n’est autre chose que le premier vers de la Satire II, 
I, d’Horace. C’est un usage naturel et ancien de désigner par le premier vers une 
piéce sans titre. Sunt quibus in satira . . . serait mis, pour ainsi dire, entre paren- 
théses, pour rappeler quelle est cette satire II, L. 

Mais, alors, quel est, dans cette satire, le “passage» dont l’indication aurait 
da suivre le titre? Tout simplement, |’épigraphe (Quot capitum ... ), qui, elle, 
se rapporte exactement au sujet de l’opuscule. 

Bref, on propose de rétablir comme suit: Satire I | Sur | Les Caractéres Et Les 
Mots De Caractére, | De Profession, Etc. | A Mon Ami M. Naigeon | Sur Un 
Passage | De | La Premiére Satire Du Second | Livre D’Horace (Sunt Quibus In 
Satira .. . ): | Quot Capitum Vivunt, Totidem Studiorum | Millia. 


The explanation is ingenious and the conjecture that Diderot, in quoting 
the beginning of the satire, follows a common practice of identification, 
seems to me highly probable. Certainly the subject matter of Diderot’s 
letter to Naigeon is not a discussion of Sunt quibus in satira. . . . However, 
it is equally difficult to establish, as R. Glotz maintains, that the theme of 
Satire I, as indicated in the title, is the discussion of the line: Quot capitum 
vivunt, totidem studiorum Millia. The Satire I consists of two parts, which 
are not related by Diderot, but simply put together. The first and by far 
greater part of Satire I deals with one of Diderot’s favorite themes: the cri 
de nature, i.e. a form of literary or verbal expression in which the true and 
predominant character or the true nature of man manifests itself directly 
and immediately. Such undeviating and unmodified manifestations of what 
is often concealed or suppressed are rare in works of art. The artist who 
knows how to find them captivates our interest, fascinates our attention, 
and carries us away with enthusiasm, for he discloses in one brief, striking 
expression the complexity and hidden nature of a human being. As illustra- 
tion of these ideas, which I have summarized for brevity’s sake, Diderot 
quotes some passages from his favorite authors and a number of utterances 
made by his friends or acquaintances, utterances which are all mots de 
caractére et de profession. Towards the end of the letter (VI, 313), Diderot 
remarks that he is writing a satire in the manner of Persius instead of inter- 
preting, as had been his intention, a passage from Horace. After a further 
digression, Diderot finally turns to the theme of his letter and suggests 
putting “the long discussion on the ancient history of the two regions” 
(Apulia and Lucania) into the mouth of Horace’s interlocutor Trebatius, 
instead of attributing them to Horace himself. Trebatius’ digression would 
begin line 34 with “anceps.’”’ Attributed to Horace, the digression is “un 


11. RHL, XLII (1935), 555-556. We omit from our quotation the notes added by 
Mr. Glotz as irrelevant for our purpose. 
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fastidieux détail d’antiquités,” while put into Trebatius’ mouth it is a fine 
piece of portrayal of character, for his foible was to display his erudition 
and to spread himself on points of ancient history. This discussion of the 
passage in Horace’s satire occupies hardly a page. After having come to the 
point of the letter, Diderot hurriedly concludes it and takes up in a post- 
script another problem of textual criticism in Horace, a passage from the 
third ode of the third Book. 

Diderot was well aware of the composite character of his Satire J. In the 
course of it, he has Naigeon object: ‘‘Et vous partez de 1a [the digression on 
Apulia and Lucania], pour me faire un long narré des mots de nature et des 
propos de passion, de caractére et de profession?’ Diderot defends himself 
by saying that it was Horace’s ‘‘tic’”’ to write verses and that it is his “‘tic’”’ 
to moralize. The letter to Naigeon is thus a mixture of textual criticism and 
moralistic essay and this is reflected in the title. I cannot therefore agree 
with R. Glotz that the line from Horace: quot capitum vivunt, totidem 
studiorum Millia is, as indicated in the title, the subject matter of the 
opuscule. The passage referred to in the title and hence, at least intention- 
ally, the subject matter, is the digression which Diderot wishes to attribute to 
Trebatius. In that part of the letter which deals with the mots de caractére, 
Horace’s name is not even mentioned. However, if the line quot capitum 
etc. is not the subject matter of Satire J, it is an ideal motto for the dis- 
cussion of mots de caractére and I think that Diderot used it as a motto.” 

New light is thrown on the issue of the title of Satire I by the manu- 
scripts of the fonds Vandeul. The collection contains two manuscript copies 
of Satire I. The copies are very similar to each other and offer several 
interesting variants from the text in A.T. However, they were made inde- 
pendently from each other. As far as one can conclude on the basis of inner 
evidence, the two scribes made their copies from the same model text. The 
divergencies between the two manuscripts are few and can be attributed to 
the scribes, with the exception of a few discrepancies which seem to indicate 
that the model text was slightly modified between the first and second 
copy. The titles of the two manuscripts are the same; they read: Satyre 
Premiére | . . . Quot capitum vivunt," totidem studiorum millia | Horat. Sat. 
1 Lib. II. | A mon ami Monsieur Naigeon. | Sur un passage de la premiere 
satyre | du second Livre d’Horace:| Sunt quibus in Satyra videar nimis 
acer, et | ultra legem tendere opus."* 

What strikes the reader immediately is that this title does not contain 
the words: Sur les caractéres et les mots de caractére, de profession, etc. Since 


12. We shall discuss later the significance of this line for the composition 
of Satire I. 

13. In vols. XXX and XXXV; see my Jnventaire for detailed descriptions. 

14. The copyist of vol. XXXV wrote by mistake: vivum. 

15. The second | was added later in vol. XXXV. 

16. The title has not been italicized in order to mark clearly the words which the 
copyists underlined. 
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they appear for the first time in Naigeon’s edition of the Satire J,” they 
seem to be a later addition. It is impossible to decide whether Naigeon 
added them on his own authority or because Diderot discussed his letter 
with him after his return from Russia and on this occasion mentioned the 
theme. The title still consists of two parts, but it seems now as if the part 
beginning with A mon ami Monsieur Naigeon was the first title of the opus- 
cule, when it was meant to be a letter on a passage in Horace. The words 
Satire I and the quotation from Horace may have been added later by 
Diderot when he realized what his letter had become. R. Glotz’s suggestion 
that the line Sunt quibus . . . serves as a means of identification seems even 
more plausible in this title. 

The data which have been established so far permit us to formulate some 
conjectures on the genesis of Satire I. It seems to have been Diderot’s inten- 
tion, at the outset, to discuss a passage of the first satire of the second Book 
and to address it to Naigeon in the same way in which he addressed the dis- 
cussion on the sixth ode of the third Book of Horace’s odes to the abbé 
Galiani." For this discussion he likewise used the form of the letter. Since 
the Lettre d Monsieur l’ Abbé Galiani grew out of a learned dispute with 
Naigeon over a passage in Horace, and since it was written in 1773, it is not 
improbable that Diderot, before leaving Paris, had also discussed with 
Naigeon the passage from Horace’s first satire, which he then intended to 
explain in a letter to his friend. For a reason which is not quite clear, 
Diderot’s attention became sidetracked and he took up his favorite theme: 
the mots de caractére. It is not impossible that it was the line quot capitum 
vivunt, totidem studiorum millia which attracted Diderot’s attention and set 
his mind and imagination in motion. This line, which shortly precedes the 
passage he meant to discuss, could be translated into French: autant 
d’hommes, autant de gotits, while the sentence in which Diderot sums up the 
first paragraph of the Satire I, reads: “Aussi, autant d’hommes, autant de 
cris divers.” The relationship between the two thoughts and their expres- 
sion is close enough to permit us to assume an association of ideas. It was 
only later, in the course of the letter, that its original purpose appeared 
again to Diderot. Since he dealt with it in a rather summary fashion, it can- 
not have interested him very much. The postscript to Satire J and the 
Lettre d Monsieur l’ Abbé Galiani show how Diderot dealt with problems of 
textual criticism when they really mattered to him. On principle, the letter 
to Naigeon remained, however, an interpretation of a passage in Horace; 
thus Diderot let the heading stand, but put before it the title Satire which 
probably was suggested by a remark he had made in the letter, namely, 
that his reflections on the mots de caractére were a “satire & la maniére de 

17. IX, 492 ff. 

18. Lettre @ Monsieur l’Abbé Galiani sur la sixitme ode du troisitme livre d’Horace, 
A.T., VI, 289 ff. This letter was first published in La Décade Philosophique, Littéraire 
et Politique, 30 Messidor, An V, XIV, 147 ff. The role of this journal in the history of 


the publication of Diderot’s works has still to be studied. Such a study would also 
throw interesting light on Diderot and the French Revolution. 
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Perse” (VI, 313). The line from Horace was a very appropriate motto for 
this satire and since it introduced the passage which Diderot intended to 
discuss, it served to create at least the appearance of a link between the two 
parts of the letter. It may even have amused Diderot to confuse the issue 
of his opuscule, to make the reader expect one thing and to confront him 
with another. One notices in a number of Diderot’s later works a delight in 
bewildering the reader, in concealing his purpose and in multiplying the 
perspectives. The literary technique of Jacques le Fataliste and some of the 
revisions of the Préface-Annexe de la Religieuse are other examples of this 
at times odd sense of humor. 

Diderot did not say what he meant by a “satire in the manner of Per- 
sius.”” We can understand why he designated his satire contre le luxe by this 
term, since luxury is one of Persius’ favorite themes. It may have been the 
tendency to moralize, a certain sharpness of tone, and the emphasis on the 
criticism of character, which made him choose the expression. 

Chronological reasons and the information derived from the manuscripts 
of the fonds Vandeul prove that the original title of the Neveu de Rameau 
cannot have been Satyre 2"“*; there had to be first a Satire J. But how could 
Diderot have called his letter to Naigeon Satire I if he did not have a second 
satire in mind?” There exists a chronological link between the two works: 
Diderot inserted into his dialogue a story which he heard in 1773 during 
his stay at the Hague. More important, however, is the inner link between 
the first and second satire, a link which finds its outward expression in the 
numbering of the works. It seems to me that the meaning of this link and, 
to a certain extent, even the meaning of the term satire can only be found 
in a trait which is common to both works. In Diderot’s conception, Satire I 
and Satyre 2% depended upon each other. 

Professor Mornet in his article, ““La Vraie Signification du Neveu de 
Rameau,’ an article which plays an important role in recent criticism of 
Diderot’s famous dialogue, sees the relationship between the first and 
second satire in their common theme: the discussion of moral and philo- 
sophic questions. Though it cannot be denied that questions of this nature 
are indeed discussed in both works, Professor Mornet’s category is so com- 
prehensive that it can be applied to almost all of Diderot’s writings. Pierre 
Hermand in his excellent book: Les Idées morales de Diderot, ?! comes closer 
to the specific relationship between the two satires. He writes: 


De ce que serait cette humanité, nous pouvons nous faire quelque idée si nous 
considérons certains étres qui, dans nos sociétés, semblent avoir conservé un peu 


19. Professor E. R. Curtius suggests in the chapter ‘‘Diderot und Horaz”’ of his 
Europdische Literatur und Lateinisches Mittelalter (Bern, 1948), that Diderot intended 
to write a series of satires in prose, of which the Neveu de Rameau is the second. 
There seems to be no basis for such an assumption. The author, whose views we are 
going to discuss further on in this study, pays no attention to the chronology of the 
two satires and seems to ignore the existence of Schlésser’s fundamental study. 

20. RDM, XL (15 aoft 1927), 908. 

21. (Paris, 1923), p. 104. 
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de la spontanéité de |’état de nature, ou encore si nous laissons retentir en nous 
ces “mots de caractére» dont l’involontaire franchise échappe A la vivacité d’une 
conversation et qui révélent l’unité profonde d’un caractére, comme si |’étre primitif 
apparaissait tout 4 coup brisant la prison ov |’enferment «la coutume et l’usage»: 
c’est ce qu’essaye de faire Diderot dans sa «Satire premiére sur les caractéres et 
les mots de caractére ... etc.» et dans sa «Satire seconde», le Neveu de Rameau. 


Owing to the theme of the chapter in which this passage occurs (“L’ Anar- 
chisme et l’individualisme naturaliste’”’), Hermand was led to somewhat 
overstress the antithesis between society and the state of nature with re- 
gard to the two works and to see their relationship in the perspective of this 
antithesis. However, he is right that the interest in the manifestations of 
“individualité naturelle” in all its energy and abrupt immediacy consti- 
tutes a link between the two satires. The mots de caractére express, accord- 
ing to Diderot, spontaneously and directly man’s nature and character, a 
character which is formed by our desires, instincts, deep seated emotions 
and passions, that is, by our animality, in the sense which Diderot gives to 
this term in the somewhat paradoxical first paragraph of Satire J. Diderot 
also includes the utterances in which we express no less directly our interests 
and calling, which have become so strong as to be our second nature. The 
decisive point is that these “‘cris’’ manifest our character as it were without 
intermediary, almost abruptly; that is, as we shall develop later, without 
convention, designing, or artifice. A presentation of human beings in this 
fashion, not only as “homme tigre,” “homme brochet,” “homme taupe,” 
but also as reduced to a salient trait of character, tends to be satirical. We 
can observe here a result of the same esthetic law which makes the portrayal 
of a salient physical feature become a caricature. In both cases, man’s com- 
plex personality, his manysidedness, the multiplicity and the varying 
character of his features or traits, as well as his universality, which is 
founded on his faculty of reason, are sacrificed. 

If we now consider the Neveu de Rameau in the light of these ideas, the 
inner relationship between Satire J and Satyre 2"** becomes apparent. The 
nephew himself is both in his theories and in his practice a living example 
of primary appetites, volitions, and impulses. “I] montre ce que la nature 
lui a donné de bonnes qualités, sans ostentation, et ce qu’il en a regu de 
mauvaises, sans pudeur.’” One of the reasons why he attracts Diderot so 
strongly is that he not only expresses his original character with such un- 
usual directness and force, but that he also by his mere presence brings out 
the originality in others. 


Je n’estime pas ces originaux la; d’autres en font leurs connoissances familieres, 
meme leurs amis. Ils m’arrétent une fois l’an, quand je les rencontre, parce que 
leur caractére tranche avec celui des autres, et qu’ils rompent cette fastidieuse uni- 
formité que notre education, nos conventions de société, nos bienseances d’usage 

22. Denis Diderot, Le Neveu de Rameau, édition critique... par Jean Fabre 


(Genéve: E. Droz, 1950), p. 4. My references are all to this excellent and very useful 
edition. 
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ont introduite. S’il en paroit un dans une compagnie, c’est un grain de levain qui 
fermente et qui restitue a chacun une portion de son individualité naturelle. Il 
secoue, il agite; il fait approuver ou blamer; il fait sortir la verité; il fait connoitre 
les gens de bien; il demasque les coquins; c’est alors que "homme de bon sens 
ecoute, et déméle son monde.* 


We may discard for our present purpose the reservations expressed by the 
mot moral: “‘Je n’estime pas ces originaux la. . . .”” The moi moral is an im- 
portant part of the dialogue, but only a part and the work proves how much 
Diderot was fascinated by the “‘original.”” The portrait which the nephew 
gives of himself** shows that he was already by his very appearance a living 
satire and that he attracted the company of his equals by natural affinity. 
The many observations which he makes on his contemporaries always bear 
on the specific traits of their character and they surprise Diderot by their 
keenness of perception. The nephew is an inexhaustible source of “mots 
de caractére et de profession,” of those words “‘qui peignent plus fortement 
et plus complétement que tout un discours . . .’”* and which are the joy 
and the very food of the moralist. In terms which are very close to the 
Satire I, Diderot writes of the nephew: “Il esquissoit les caracteres des 
passions avec une finesse et une verité surprenantes.””’ For it was in pan- 
tomime that the nephew’s mimetic genius, which Diderot admired and 
which he recreated in the style of his dialogue, finds an even more perfect 
way to present the satire of characters. ‘“‘Puis il se met a sourire, a contre- 
faire homme admirateur, l’homme suppliant, "homme complaisant . . ..””* 
The whole world is transformed for the nephew and for those who watch 
him, into a great pantomime of characters and professions. The link 
between the two satires which we perceive here exists not only by implica- 
tion: Diderot was fully aware of it. “Les folies de cet homme, les contes de 
l’abbé Galiani, les extravagances de Rabelais m’ont quelquefois fait rever 
profondément. Ce sont trois magasins ou je me suis pourvu de masques 
ridicules que je place sur le visage des plus graves personnages; et je vois 
Pantalon dans un prelat, un satyre dans un president, un pourceau dans 
un cenobite, une autruche dans un ministre, une oye dans son premier 
commis.’”* Here we have almost a direct reference to the first paragraph 
of the Satire I and the resemblance is all the more striking as Diderot, 
shortly before, had made the nephrew criticize his (Diderot’s) division of 

23. Ibid., p. 5. 

24. The passage, which is too long to be quoted in full (see ibid., pp. 96-97), is a 
perfect example of Diderot’s mimetic prose and is a masterpiece of grotesque irony. 
Diderot achieved several times in the Neveu de Rameau this high degree of visualiza- 
tion in style. 

25. Ibid., p. 59. 

26. A.T., XIV, 483. 

27. Le Neveu de Rameau, p. 98. The parallelism of satire and caricature is reflected 
in Diderot’s comment on the nephew’s imitation of his coquettish wife: ‘‘C’etoit la 
rag A underline] de nos petites coquettes la plus plaisante et la plus ridicule” 

p. “ 


28. Ibid., p. 104. 
29. Ibid., p. 105. 
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men by their professions or ‘conditions.’ Diderot seems to have been won 
back by the nephew’s art and by his own interest to the prevalence of 
character over “condition.” 

It is quite consistent with the nephew’s delight in satirizing by words 
and pantomime the salient traits of character of his fellow men that his 
favorite authors are Theophrastus, Moliére, and La Bruyére. In the 
nephew’s explanation of the reasons which make him read these authors 
again and again, the utilitarian arguments prevail: if one has vices and 
likes to keep them, one must learn how to conceal their appearance. But 
he also points out the “excellent paintings” which these authors have made 
of their fellow men. The nephew does not read the moralists who reflect, 
but those ‘‘qui ont mis la morale en action.’”' He learns from them move- 
ments, gestures, and the various ways of expression of the face and the 
body. The “characters” of Theophrastus and La Bryuére,” authors who 
have the genius of direct sensuous perception and the gift for an almost 
physical description of the bodily manifestation of traits of character, as 
well as Moliére, whose comedy is the comedy of characters, are the models 
of the great mime. Also in music the nephew’s taste goes to those com- 
posers who express passions in their directness and abrupt vehemence. His 
esthetics is that of the ‘cri de nature.” ‘‘C’est au cri animal de la passion 
a nous dicter la ligne qui nous convient.’’™ 

The prevalent interest in the moral trait as expressed in the mot de 
caractére or in gestures and its use for the purpose of satire are common to 
Satire I and the Neveu de Rameau. The latter work is a satire in a twofold 
sense: it is the satire of the nephew himself, who is portrayed by mots de 
caractére; i.e. the many aspects of his complex and contradictory nature 
are brought out by a number of cris de nature, which “mark” the nephew; 
at the same time the dialogue is, thanks to the nephew’s own genius of 

30. Ibid., p. 103. 

31. Ibid., p. 60. 

32. There exists a striking inner relationship between the Neveu de Rameau and 
the genre of the mimus of classical antiquity as defined by Theophrastus.—The neph- 
ew’s mention of La Bruyére (the trait may well be authentic, see Correspondance 
littéraire, ed. Tourneux, VII, 124, on the nephew’s remark concerning Moliére) is an 
important point in the issue which concerns us here, for La Bruyére is the model for 
the literary portrait, which is done not by analyzing our dispositions, affections, 
desires, and the state or mode of our feelings, but their manifestation in gestures and 
in the very movements of our body. La Bruyére’s first move is not to reflect on man’s 
inner and “true”’ nature, like La Rochefoucauld, but to react to the expression of 
character in bodily appearance. One feels in La Bruyére the necessity to free himself 
by imitation (i.e. reenacting) from the forceful impression which gestures and move- 
ments made upon him. He saw and felt the full impact of imbecility before the im- 
becile said a word. ‘‘Un sot ni n’entre, ni ne sort, ni ne s’assied, ni ne se léve, ni ne 
se tait, ni n’est sur ses jambes, comme un homme d’esprit’”’ (‘‘Du Mérite personnel,”’ 
37). We have here the link between Diderot’s interest in La Bruyére’s Les Caractéres 
and the satire of characters as enacted by the nephew. 

33. Le Neveu de Rameau, p. 86. I do not distinguish in this study between the words 
which the ‘‘real’’ nephew said or may have said and those which Diderot put into 


his mouth. This question, which has been repeatedly treated in recent times, seems 
to me badly stated. It deserves a separate discussion. 
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observation and imitation of other characters, a satire of Parisian society 
and the morals of the period. It is, of course, true that the portrayal of 
the nephew and the purpose of the dialogue go beyond the technique and 
goal of satire. Diderot uses often in his dialogue the method of intellectual 
portrayal. We find in the work a minimum of empirical description and of 
psychological analysis. The nephew is described by the views he formulates 
on certain essential problems (as genius, virtue, society, education, etc.) 
and by his reactions or his very approach to the different questions which 
come up in the course of the conversation. The views he states are not 
general or impersonal and theoretical opinions. On the contrary, they 
define and constitute his individuality; he speaks about them as the person 
he is. The process of his thought, which becomes speech in and by the 
presence of “‘the other,” the person outside of him, the Moi of the dialogue, 
and his pantomime are the unfolding of his character. Still, the satirical 
element of the Neveu de Rameau is strong enough to warrant our previous 
description. 

The relationship between the two satires which we have discussed appears 
in its full significance only when it is seen in connection with Diderot’s 
esthetics. The theme of the cri de nature and mot de caractére is part of 
Diderot’s concept of realism which he opposes, in the Annexe to his Les 
Deux Amis de Bourbonne, to the classical principle of ideal and perfect 
beauty. Diderot states that the artist, in order to present life in its reality 
and truthfulness, must render the imperfections which he notices in our 
daily existence. ‘‘Mais que l’artiste me fasse apercevoir au front de cette 
téte [the ideal head] une cicatrice légére, une verrue 4 |’une de ses tempes, 
une coupure imperceptible 4 la levre inférieure; et, d’idéale qu’elle était, & 
l’instant la téte devient un portrait.’ I discard for the present purpose 
what seems to me one of Diderot’s unfortunate ideas, namely that the ideal 
head is made real by a scar. At best it is rendered ugly. What concerns us 
here is Diderot’s belief that the light scar gives us the true face. By true 
Diderot means, I take it, faithful to life as we observe it around us. In 
this sense, the nephew is true, for the physical and moral scars are very 
noticeable in him and he is supremely talented for the discovery of the 
“coupure imperceptible & la lévre inférieure’’ of his fellow men. The con- 
ception of the scar—the moral scar is the one common theme of all of 
Diderot’s contes—and the related ideas stated in the annexe to Les Deux 
Amis de Bourbonne are linked with the theme of the cri de nature. In the 
same way in which the physical and moral scars—the former taken here 
as the result of the latter—disclose our “‘true’’ nature, our desires, passions, 
and volitions, the “animality” of man, so the mot de caractére (related 
terms are: “cri de nature,” ‘cri de passion,”’ “accent inarticulé de la pas- 
sion’’)** reveals the secret of our heart.** Both show us as we are and as our 


34. A.T., V, 277. 
35. A.T., VII, 157-164. 
36. A.T., VI, 304. 
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contacts, exchanges or conflicts with the world that surrounds us in our 
daily existence shape us. Diderot’s main concern now is with the possi- 
bility of seizing the movements and affections of our hearts directly, im- 
mediately, and expressing them in the medium of art, without losing their 
spontaneity, intensity, and freshness, without transforming them into 
something conventional and remote. 

Throughout his work, both in theory and practice, Diderot struggled 
with this problem and tried out various solutions. We know from Naigeon 
how he searched for the exact word, the cri de nature of the perverted 
mother superior in La Religieuse, when she appears before her confessor, 
and how happy he was when Mme d’Holbach suggested the true mot de 
caractére: ‘“Mon pére, je suis damnée. . . .”*” One of the best theoretical so- 
lutions of this problem is to be found in the Salon of 1767 in connection 
with the problem of rhythm. I quote a few passages from it; the full text 
would require a detailed analysis which would lead far beyond the present 
issue. Diderot discusses first by what literary means the true rhythm is 
adequately translated; he then turns to the main problem: “Il [the rhythm] 
est inspiré par un godt naturel, par la mobilité de |’Ame, par la sensibilité. 
C’est l’image méme de |’Ame rendue par les inflexions de la voix, les nuances 
successives, les passages, les tons d’un discours accéléré, ralenti, éclatant, 
étouffé, tempéré en cent maniéres diverses. Ecoutez le défi énergique et bref 
de cet enfant qui provoque son camarade. Ecoutez ce malade qui traine ses 
accents douloureux et longs. Ils ont rencontré l’un et l’autre le vrai rythme, 
sans y penser.” And later the important sentence: “Le sentiment se plie 
de lui-méme 4 l’infinie variété du rythme; la réflexion ne saurait.’’* The 
very image of the soul, the very movement of passion, the most exact, 
direct and concrete mark of the individual character—Diderot knew that 
in it he could seize what was most true and human.” 

There are still undoubtedly additional reasons which determined Diderot 
to call the Neveu de Rameau a satire. Some of them may be entirely un- 
conscious. Among these we probably can count the influence of several 
works of classical antiquity. Diderot read his Latin and some Greek authors 
repeatedly throughout his life: they formed an intellectual and artistic 
world, which molded and nourished his mind and his esthetic faculties. 
Who will decide whether Lucian’s dialogues, The Dependent Scholar and 

37. A.T., V, 162, n. 1. 

38. A.T., XI, 268. 

39. I am aware that several of Diderot’s ideas which have been presented in the 
last pages do not directly follow from each other, but are connected in an associative 
manner. In some points the lack of intermediary ideas, which alone would bring the 
other thoughts into a coherent pattern, is very striking. However, it was felt that 
Diderot’s ideas have to be presented as they occur in his works and in his mind and 
that the interpreter must not transform an association into a system. 

As to the emphasis which Diderot places on the direct, immediate, trenchant, even 
abrupt and violent expression, it clearly shows an esthetic trend and an orientation 


of taste which break with the classical tradition of restraint, impersonality, and a 
certain remoteness. 
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The Parasite, or Terence’s The Eunuch, did not to a certain extent deter- 
mine the very idea of describing the nephew’s position in the house of the 
wealthy, the splendor and misery of the entertaining parasite? And how 
close at times is the crass naturalism and the fierceness of satire in the 
Neveu de Rameau to Petronius’ Satyricon. The latter work is essentially a 
tableau de meurs written in prose and containing elements of short stories. 
To some degree Diderot’s dialogue could be defined by this category. The 
title satire thus has a justification in classical tradition even with regard 
to the genre. Diderot’s originality and the real incidents which led to the 
Neveu de Rameau are not lessened or eliminated by these influences. The 
cultural world of classical antiquity was as natural to Diderot as the actual 
world which surrounded him: both depended upon each other and in- 
fluenced each other. 

More definite, in a certain way even obvious, is Horace’s influence. 
Diderot chose lines from Horace as mottoes for his two satires, and one of 
the first and most striking characterizations of the nephew: “rien ne dis- 
semble plus de lui que lui-méme,” with its curious neologism dissemble," 
seems to be a direct translation of Horace’s line on Tigellius, who also was 
a musician and a model of inconsistency: nil fuit wunquam sic impar sibi;* 
another line: nil aequale homini fuit illi* gives, as it were, the theme of 
Diderot’s description of the nephew’s originality. It is true that the simi- 
larity between the two characters ceases at this point and that the nephew 
is an incomparably more complex and rich character than Tigellius, not to 
mention the fact that Diderot’s portrait of the nephew is more highly 
individualized and more fully realistic. 

The relationship between Horace’s seventh satire in Book II and the 
Neveu de Rameau has repeatedly been pointed out. Diderot chose from it 
the motto of his dialogue, a motto which at the same time epitomizes the 
nephew’s inconsistency and, by attributing it to the influence of the Gods, 
places the nephew as it were in a classical and historical perspective. The 
protagonist of the seventh satire, the slave Davus, bears some resemblance 
to the nephew. 

The fact that Horace exerted some influence on Diderot’s choice of the 
term satire and on the themes he brings up in Satires I and JJ is certain 


40. See the interesting though debatable remarks on the Neveu de Rameau by 
John Jay Chapman in his Lucian, Plato and Greek Morals (Boston, 1931), pp. 73-74. 
The author misjudges Diderot’s dialogue since he forces it into the perspective of 
Lucian’s dialogues. By doing this, he commits the same error as Professor E. R. Cur- 
tius (see below). Diderot’s purpose and interest differed widely from those of the 
Greek moralist. Moreover, he neither takes Lucian’s sustained and pure delight in 
the logic of paradox, nor does he have, for evident reasons, Lucian’s fierce hostility 
towards the philosopher. Mr. Chapman and Mr. Curtius at times seem to forget that 
the world of the ancient authors is neither repeated nor lives on materially and liter- 
ally. It lives on in Diderot because it is assimilated and transformed. 

41. See Jean Fabre’s note in his edition of the Neveu de Rameau, p. 264. 

42. Horace, Satires, I, iii, ll. 18-19. 

43. Ibid., 1. 9. 
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and well established in Diderot scholarship.“ Recently Professor Mornet 
wrote on the sense of the word satire in Diderot: “Il donnait évidemment 
au mot le sens latin autant que le sens francais, un ragoft od se mélent, 
pour former un plat savoureux, les aliments les plus divers.” If the author 
means by his term “ragodt” that one could mix and blend in the Roman 
satire disparate themes (philosophy, bits of everyday life, even vulgar 
reality) and elevated and. pedestrian forms of style, Diderot took the term 
satire indeed in the Latin sense. The French sense is evident and needs no 
definition.“ 

In view of all that has been said on Horace and Diderot, one reads with 
surprise in E. R. Curtius’ compendium on the éopoi of classical antiquity, 
that Horace’s influence on Diderot has thus far been ignored and that this 
ignorance has led to erroneous interpretations of the dialogue. The author 
seems to judge the case quite serious, for he concludes rather sweepingly 
and somewhat professorially in tone, that modern history of literature 
runs the risk of going astray if it loses the firm ground of humanistic 
culture from beneath its feet. For Professor Curtius, the main and funda- 
mental theme of the Neveu de Rameau is identical with that of Horace’s 
seventh satire. It is the ““Gegeniiberstellung des durch Not, Bediirfnisse, 
Liiste, Leidenschaften versklavten Toren und des bediirfnislosen, darum 
allein freien Weisen.’* Now, this antithesis certainly occurs in the course 
of the dialogue, but it is far from being predominant and it certainly does 
not give us the meaning of the Neveu de Rameau or explain why the work 
is called a satire and is related to the Satire J. The Moi upholds at one 
point the ideal of the sage who has no needs and is therefore free, but the 
Moi cannot possibly be identified with the Stoic conception of the sage. 
The nephew, on the other hand, is undoubtedly the victim of desires, 
passions, and vices, but he has many redeeming features, not only thanks 
to Diderot’s art, but also in Diderot’s opinion. He is not a fool in the Stoic 
sense, but in a modern sense, which presupposes the Renaissance. One does 
justice to neither Horace nor Diderot if one exaggerates in such an apodictic 
manner what has always been recognized as an interesting resemblance. 
One even destroys the wealth of meaning and the rich texture of the Neveu 
de Rameau by reducing the exchange between the two persons to the kind 
of antithesis which Professor Curtius imposes upon the work. The exchange 
is essentially a dialectic relationship which was totally alien to Horace 
and which alone gives the meaning of the form which Diderot chose for 
the Satyre 24, 

44. See for a balanced and comprehensive presentation of the question, Jean 
Pommier’s excellent and informative article, ‘‘Etudes sur Diderot,” Revue d’ Histoire 
de la Philosophie et d’Histoire Générale de la Civilisation, nouv. sér., X (1942) ,153-180. 

45. Daniel Mornet, Diderot, l’homme et l’euvre (Paris, 1941), p. 125. 

46. I think that Diderot used the current French term when he called Sterne’s 
oo Shandy “une satyre universelle.” Lettres 4 Sophie Volland, ed. Babelon, 


47. Curtius, op. cit., p. 564. 
48. Ibid., p. 563. 
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There exists, however, another form of classical tradition in the Neveu 
de Rameau, which is not that of topot but of genre. Diderot is often quoted 
for his polemic against traditional genres and his finding or creating of new 
forms of expression. This reputation is well founded; however, the air of 
novelty which one finds everywhere in Diderot and his thrusts against 
antiquated forms and ideas, must not make us overlook the fact that he 
took the genres seriously. He would not have written two long treatises on 
the genre of drama (three, if one takes into account that part of the Para- 
doxe sur le comédien which deals with theatrical reform) if he had believed 
that one could dismiss the existing genres as dead forms. In one of these 
treatises he distinguishes satire from comedy: “‘La satire est d’un Tartuffe, 
et la comédie est du Tartuffe. La satire poursuit un vicieux, la comédie 
poursuit un vice. S’il n’y avait eu qu’une ou deux Précieuses ridicules, on 
en aurait pu faire une satire, mais non pas une comédie.’’” This passage 
has a definite bearing on the classification of the Neveu de Rameau as 
satire. Diderot did not write on the parasite as a type, but about a real and 
historic person, who was known to many of Diderot’s contemporaries and 
whom everybody could meet in the streets and cafés of Paris. And Diderot 
did not pursue a vice in general but a specific person, named Palissot. I 
must hasten to add that Diderot, thanks to the breadth and keenness of 
his intelligence, to his learning and knowledge, and above all thanks to his 
artistic genius, transcended the limits of personal vengeance and of every- 
day contingency. His enemies and the nephew have the degree of generality, 
elevation, and intensity which we expect from a work of art. Still, Diderot 
is concerned with individual, historic persons, not with allegorical and 
abstract types, nor, as Voltaire in his contes, with arguments dressed up as 
marionettes. The “reality” of the nephew and of the other persons of his 
dialogue was for Diderot, who, notwithstanding his revolutionary ideas, 
remained conscious of the tradition in which he had grown up, a sufficiently 
strong reason to identify his dialogue as a satire. 

The various interpretations we have presented of the term satire as 
applied to the letter to Naigeon and to the Neveu de Rameau, as well as the 
interpretations of the relationship between these two works, do not exclude 
one another. They deal with different aspects of a complex problem and 
penetrate more or less deeply into the nature of the two works. As there 
are several causes for each phenomenon in nature and life, there are also 
various interpretations of works of art and the only one to be excluded is 
the one which is refuted by the texts. 


Harvard University 


49. A.T., VIII, 389. Compare with this the following passage from the article 
Satyre in the Encyclopédie: ‘‘Celle-ci [comedy] attaque les vices, mais obliquement 
et de cdté. Elle montre aux hommes des portraits généraux, dont les traits sont em- 
pruntés de différens modéles; c’est au spectateur & prendre la legon lui-méme, et a 
s’instruire s’il le juge 4 propos. La satyre au contraire va droit & l’homme. Elle dit: 
C’est vous, c’est Crispin, un monstre, dont les vices ne sont rachetés par aucune 
vertu”’ (XIV, 700). 
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“PICARO”: A SUGGESTION: 
By T. E. May 


Ir, leaving aside for the moment the phonology of the question, it is ac- 
cepted as probable that the word picaro derives from “‘Picard,”’ there is still 
room for an inquiry into the reasons for its adoption into Spanish during 
the sixteenth century. Professor A. R. Nykl, in his excellent article,’ is 
chiefly concerned, in discussing this matter, with the picturesque externals 
of the rogue, and with the moral defects attributed to the natives of Picardy 
by their neighbors. The wars against the French in the early part of the 
reign of Charles V familiarized Spanish troops with the Picard soldiers 
who were among their opponents; the faults of the Picard character were 
notorious; the name Picard “could easily have become a byword among the 
numerous stragglers who roamed the country in quest of an easy living. It 
is quite possible, then, that ‘to live like a Picard’ came to mean, among the 
Spanish deserters, to lead the life of a soldier of fortune, much in the same 
way as ‘to live like a Bohemian’ came to mean to live a carefree life... .’ 

This argument is plausible, although it does nothing to explain why the 
picaro of Spanish literature should frequently be a servant, and not just 
any kind of rogue at all; nor has it any bearing on the peculiar religious 
interest of the picaresque novel. Objections of this kind are, of course, by 
no means insuperable, and it is not intended to suggest that Professor 
Nykl’s points are irrelevant. There is however another possible explanation 
of picaro, which may be held to be semantically—and phonologically 
satisfying. 

To the sixteenth-century mind, questions of heresy and orthodoxy 
counted for more than local color, and were virtually identified with 
questions of morality, and of social and political loyalty. It is therefore 
worth while to look more closely into the fact that the name “Picard,” 
especially in a pejorative sense, had long ago begun to be applied to heretics. 
It referred to a sect that came to flourish in Bohemia; although sects merge 
into one another, and the orthodox, when they cast around for abusive 
epithets, are seldom pedantic in their selection. Professor Nykl mentions 
this sect, but only in a footnote.‘ He says it derived its name from Picardy; 
quotes from Du Cange; and ends by saying that the sect “was suppressed 
in Bohemia by Zizka in 1421.” 

This last statement, however, conceals matters of importance; for re- 
ligious enthusiasm is liable to survive suppression. But what is more im- 





more 


1. I am indebted to Professor W. J. Entwistle for some useful comments on some 
of the points developed in this paper. 

2. “Picaro,” in Revue Hispanique, LX XVII (1929), 172-186. 

3. Ibid., p. 175. 

4. Ibid., p. 177, n. 3. The derivation from ‘‘Picardy”’ seems most likely. Cf. Du 
Cange, s.v. ‘‘Picardia.’’ Occasionally one finds the name connected with “‘Beghard,”’ 
or with a supposed leader of the sect named Picardus. But see n. 18. 
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portant is that persecution does not do away with epithets, even when it 
does away with persons. It did not do so in this case. 

The Picards were originally a sort of Adamites. They were by no means 
rationalizers or debaters of fine points of doctrine but, like the Fraticelli, 
were rather simple enthusiasts of a medieval type who wished for a return 
to a primitive religious inspiration, and rejected the corruption and wealth 
of the established ecclesiastical order. The Espasa-Calpe Nueva Enciclopedia 
Universal informs us* that though in the Low Countries in the fourteenth 
and early fifteenth centuries there appear to have been sectaries of this 
type who could show evidence of true piety, the Picards of Bohemia were 
outrageously antinomian in tendency, and were to be found going about 
naked and in unbridled licence. In this they appear only to have been 
pushing to extremes the well-known doctrines of the Beghards, whom in 
principle they closely resembled. The Beghards, we are told, taught that ‘el 
hombre perfecto no tenia que ayunar, ni orar, ni practicar virtud alguna; 
que el grado de perfecciédn que en esta vida puede conseguir es el de una 
impecabilidad en que no cabe aumento de gracia; que en tal estado de 
perfecta bienaventuranza pueden seguirse los impulsos corporales de toda 
clase. Gente en su mayoria sin instruccién, . . . sus errores fueron renovados 
por los picardos en Bohemia y los picardos y turlupinos en Francia, en el 
siglo XV.’ They were recruited mostly from the poor and the unfortunate, 
and lived communally. No doubt there must have been some saintly 
characters among them; but we need hardly argue about their piety. One 
does not need to be very old still to remember a most humane old lady, 
but a strict member of the Church of England, who was always tempted 
to describe as a ““Methody” anyone she suspected of some deep and ill- 
defined unreliability. Religious enthusiasm is in any case notoriously 
liable to degeneration and abuse. Such people as the Picards were easily 
thought of by the good and orderly citizen as something much less than 
idealistic dwellers in Eden, as queer folk of doubtful origin, belonging to a 
submerged and ignorant world in which the values of the larger world were 
scouted. Both the Pharisees and the true faithful of orthodoxy could re- 
gard them askance; although there would be nothing in this to prevent their 
becoming, eventually, the starting point of fantasies of an impossible 
freedom. 

As an example of a popular reference to these Picards, we might take 
vv. 33-40 of Villon’s Testament, a phrase from which Professor Nykl 
quotes,’ but apparently only as an example of the reputation for sarcasm 
of the natives of Picardy: 


Si prieray pour luy de bon cuer, 
Par l’ame du bon feu Cotart! 


5. Art. ‘‘Adamitas.’’ The best brief general account of the type of sect we are 
dealing with is perhaps that of R. A. Knox, Enthusiasm (Oxford, 1950), chs. V, VI, VII. 
6. Nueva Enciclopedia Universal, art. ‘‘Begardos.”’ 

7. Nykl, loc. cit., p. 178, n. 2. 
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Mais quoy! ce sera donc par cuer, 

Car de lire je suis fetart. 

Priere en feray de Picart; 

S’il ne le scet, voise l’aprendre, 

S’il m’en croit, ains qu’il soit plus tart, 
A Douai ou a I’Isle en Flandre! 


The reference here is obviously to the sect. As Thuasne explains in his 
notes,® the Picards believed only in ‘‘mental” or non-verbal prayer. Villon 
says he will pray like this because he is too lazy to read. The Picard’s 
prayer is an ignorant rogue’s prayer, and perhaps no prayer at all. 

In the early part of the fifteenth century the Bohemian Picards supported 
the Taborites, who were led by Zizka, and were the militant radical party 
of the Hussites of Bohemia. They must have been related to the Taborites 
much as an old-fashioned anarchist would be related to a militant trade 
unionist. In 1421 Zizka found it expedient to turn against them; and they 
were violently suppressed. Zizka himself died in 1424. Leadership of the 
Taborites, who now often called themselves siroici (orphans) passed to 
Procop, under whom they were defeated at the battle of Lipany in 1434, 
being finally reduced in 1452. The moderates, the Kalisnici or Utraquists, 
who were acceptable to orthodoxy, alone officially survived of the Hussites 
of Bohemia. 

It does not follow, of course, that the original Picards did vanish all at 
once; it is indeed unlikely, on the face of it, that they would do so. But— 
and this is what most interests us here—there arose about this time the sect 
of the Bohemian (or Moravian) Brethren, or Unitas Fratrum,? which 
recruited its members from among those who were dissatisfied with this 
settlement, and which soon spread widely. And these Brethren were quite 
commonly described as Picards: “Their opponents usually termed them 
Waldensians or Pickards (a corruption of Beghards) and this designation, 
found even in royal decrees, became so general that they themselves em- 
ployed it in many of their writings, terming themselves ‘the Brethren who 
for envy and hatred are called Waldensians or Pickards’ ’’."° Luther also 
on occasion called them Picards." Their precise tenets and their relations 
with Luther hardly concern us here. It seems that with time the Lutheran 
party among them became dominant, but originally they appear to have 
been closer to the medieval type of enthusiast than to the new Protestant. 
Certainly the names bestowed upon them by their enemies show them to 
have been considered in this light; and one will find their descendants as 
late as the days of John Wesley still being accused of things charged against 

8. Francois Villon, @uvres, ed. Thuasne (Paris, 1923), II, 87-88. 

9. Their historian in English is J. E. Hutton, A Short History of the Moravian 


Church (London, 1895). See also Knox, op. cit., ch. XVII. 


10. New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, art. ‘‘Bohemian 
Brethren.”’ 
11. Knox, op. cit., p. 393. 
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the Picards of old, as for example antinomianism and the concealment of 
their true opinions.” 

They were persecuted, but survived. Thus Vladislav II in 1508 brought 
forward a law abolishing all public and private gatherings of the “Picards,”’ 
and ordering the destruction of all their writings; yet in 1535 we find them 
making a formal statement of their doctrines, and asking for toleration. 
Most interesting however is the fact that they fought against the Emperor 
Charles V in his war against the Smalkaldic League, and that after the 
battle of Miihlberg in 1547 the decree of Vladislav was re-enforced. Even 
this they survived, to be granted liberty in 1609; and soon they were 
involved disastrously in the Thirty Years War. 

With such a history, they were often driven to extreme secrecy; many 
were scattered; many must have outwardly conformed to the established 
religion. It is more than likely in such circumstances that the name ‘‘Picard”’ 
would be applied contemptuously and indiscriminately to any churchgoer 
whose sincerity was suspect or who gave evidence of anticlericalism; and it 
would also readily be applied to any gang of rogues and vagabonds who 
pursued a life of their own on the fringes of society 

Considering the culture of the period we are dealing with, there is every 
reason to give weight to this heretical reference of “‘Picard”’ in seeking the 
origin of Spanish “picaro.” The earliest authenticated examples of the 
word in Spanish are dated from the period of the war which ended at 
Miihlberg." Spaniards in Bohemia would hear this term used locally with 
this specialized meaning, and also, one supposes, in a form carrying the 
stress on the first syllable, as is the universal practice of Czech." In this 
language, ‘‘Picard’”’ would be pronounced pikar(t).° The development of 
ptcaro alongside of ‘‘picardo” thus becomes a simple matter. If, as has been 
suggested to me as a possibility, the word, used in this sense and with a 
similar (Flemish) stress, had already been heard in the mouths of Flemish 
speakers in the Low Countries, our general case becomes stronger. Heretics 
of this type had flourished and been persecuted in fifteenth-century Flan- 
ders; and it is said that it was from Flanders that they spread into Bo- 

12. J. E. Hutton, ‘‘The Moravian Contribution to the Evangelical Revival in 
England, 1745-1755,”’ in Historical Essays, ed. Tait and Tout (London, 1902), pp. 
427-429, and passim. Knox, ibid., pp. 470-478. 

13. Nykl, loc. cit., pp. 172-173. F. De Haan, ‘“‘Picaros y ganapanes,’’ in Homenaje 
a Menéndez y Pelayo (Madrid, 1899), II, 152, gives the earliest certainly dated ex- 


ample of the use of the word “‘picaro”’ he has found as 1548 (quoted below, against n. 
21). Nykl cites also Bonilla y San Martin, ‘‘Las mds antiguas menciones de ‘ganapdn’ 
y de ‘picaro’,’’ in Revista Critica Hispano-Americana, I (1915), 172. This gives an ex- 
ample from the Farsa custodia of Bartolomé Palau, dating it between 1541 and 1547. 
I have not been able to consult this article. 

14. Entwistle and Morison, Russian and the Slavonic Languages (London, 1949), 
p. 291. 

15. Nykl, loc. cit., p. 177, n. 3, gives a form in the plural, ‘‘pikharti.’”? The h does 
not affect the present argument. It suggests a derivation from, or a contamination 
by, ““Beghard.”’ The question of the contemporary Czech form and its derivation 
ought however to be left to those competent in this field, and I have therefore ex- 
cluded it from my text. 
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hemia.'* But are there any features of the picaro as we meet him in the 
novel that would support this derivation? 

By what is, I think, only an apparent paradox, the very difficulty of 
giving a simple and brief explanation of the picaro of literature may be held 
to be the best argument in its favor. After reading Fonger De Haan’s 
admirable survey” of the characteristics of the picaro one is left with the 
conviction that there is only one which is universal and constant in the 
picaro as he sees him: he may have all kinds of vices, but they are all devious 
—often very pointlessly so—in their manifestation. He seldom fights 
straightforwardly, but will throw a stone; he will not hold you up face to 
face as a highwayman might, but he will sneak trifles from your pocket, or 
cheat at cards. He is not just a rogue, but an elaborately slippery rogue— 
a thief without honor and without directness. An ordinary honest sinner of 
a Christian citizen—what is he to make of such a one? The word deriving 
from a forgotten heresy will serve to denote a corruption, subtle but 
enormous, that can take a thousand forms, and lend its own color to moral 
evils which may in fact, in the particular case, be very slight in themselves. 
And the more quickly the user forgets the precise nature (if he ever knew it) 
of the original heresy, the more readily can the word be so used.” In the 
case of the Picards, it was easy for a Spaniard to forget. There were no 
Picards in Spain itself (though there were indeed Alumbrados), and they 
were not originally definers of abstract doctrines or men of power, but only 
poor odd creatures; on the losing side; persistent, crazy, carefree; beyond 
the pale; secretive and repressed. 

Analogous to, and in practice often indistinguishable from the man who 
belonged to the religious underworld, was the man who belonged to the 
social underworld. And the picaro was commonly a servant, or lived among 
servants, as the rufidn for example did not. The picaro de cocina stood in 
more or less the same relation to the order of household society as did the 
old Picard to the Church. The Picard was a religious nonconformist; the 
ptcaro is a social nonconformist. And when we look into the picaresque 
novel we find that the social and religious underworlds overlap. 

Lazarillo was not originally called a picaro. But the word easily comes 
to apply to him and his like by a spontaneous metaphor which would only 
be confirmed by further reflection on the part of any reader of the period 
who chanced to know of the derivation here suggested. In a perfectly regu- 
lated (and dull) community, Lazarillo, the clerics he comes into contact 
with, and the Escudero would fit completely into the bottom ranks of their 

16. Du Cange, loc. cit., quoting Bohuslaus Balbinus; Nykl, ibid. The works I have 
been able to consult, however, use only the name ‘“‘Beghard”’ of the sect in Flanders. 
To both Bohemians and the French, the name ‘‘Picard’”’ has a certain flavor of the 
foreign, which presumably explains in part their use of it. 

17. Loc. cit. 

18. The obvious comparison is with popular English ‘“‘bugger,’’ and “‘beggar,”’ 


the latter most likely < ‘‘Beghard”’ (O. E. D.,s.v. ‘‘beg’’). The poverty of the Picards 
and of the picaro puts one in mind also of the semantic fate of “‘vilain,” “‘villain.”’ 
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respective orders—the nobility, the clergy, the poor. But they are all in 
some way spiritually displaced, and have all something equivocal in their 
attitude, some principle which makes them in fact strangers to the order of 
society. Lazarillo himself, compared with the honest laboring (or honestly 
begging) poor; the Escudero, compared with the man who really holds and 
fulfills the office of a gentleman, instead of living in a shell of a house and 
a shell of honor; the clerics, compared with the simple priest who truly 
follows his pastoral calling: all these are analogues of each other, eomic 
—variations on the single theme of a disaffection that goes with poverty, that 

shows in the realm of practice rather than in that of abstract doctrine—the 
Escudero indeed has the most gentlemanly reasons for his solitary life—and 
that has its roots in a freedom antithetical to the social order which never- 
theless still contains them and frames their lives. 

In later novels, a note of fresh seriousness is struck, and the same basic 
theme is explored at new levels. Guzman is the son of a vicious and heretical 
father, who appears to be without a shred of honor or of loyalty to anything, 
and in whom a change of religious observance, under the pressure of circum- 
stances, is quite natural. Guzman himself is represented as the Christian 
who sins. But it is interesting to note that although he comes into contact 
with the Church—which is here shown in its best light—he attempts to 
make no proper use of it. He lives in a spiritual, as well as a social under- 
world, in which the ministrations of the visible Church—the sacraments— 
play no part after baptism. 

The case of El Buscén is complicated, for in this work Quevedo produces 
his own profound and revealing transformation of the conventional picaro. 
But one or two relevant facts stand out. First of all, as it has been excel- 
lently shown,'* the hero Pablos is a “‘character” with a convincing psycho- 
logical make-up. He can be accounted for as a case of inferiority; he is a 
toady or a fake gentleman, one whose social self is not his true self; essen- 
tially, the man-who-does-not-belong. But the novel has its religious aspect 
as well. One has only to read the passage in which, as a newcomer to Alcala, 
he is tortured by the students, an experience which initiates his conversion 
to the life of the adult picaro, to see that he is a man to whom religious 
doctrine only shows itself in a confused private world, entering into him 
broken and twisted by its passage through an external society which seems 
to him largely bad and false.” 

The ptcaro, of course, undergoes great elaboration and development. 
Under the idyllically fatuous rule of Monipodio he becomes, rather than a 
servant, a subject of a kingdom which has too its own crazy religiosity, and 
shows to us the fantastic nomos of the antinomian. Rinconete and Cortadillo 
themselves are witnesses of this rather than full participants. The general 


19. A. A. Parker, ‘‘The Psychology of the picaro in ‘El Buscén’,” in MLR, XLII 
(1947), 58-69. 

20. See the present writer’s ‘“Good and Evil in the ‘Buscén’: a Survey,” in MLR, 
XLV (1950), 331-332. 
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point is however that if writers, when they imaginatively investigate the 
picaro, come to some kind of religious nonconformism underlying a social 
nonconformism, then it is very possible that the name applied to the social 
type originally applied to the religious type; the dead metaphor being as it 
were unknowingly brought to life in the kind of society which first created 
it. There are other features of the picaro that could be related back to the 
Picard, notably his ignorance and foolishness; but questions such as this 
are large, and less to the point. 

If we turn now to the early examples of the use of the word picaro in 
Spanish, it does not appear that they will forcibly confirm the present 
thesis. But they do not oppose it; and on the other hand, if the word did 
derive from ‘‘Picard” in the geographical sense, one might expect its early 
confusion with “‘picardo”: the absence of any such confusion goes in favor 
of its original adoption in a specialized sense. De Haan’s quotation from 
the Carta del Bachiller de Arcadia (1548) is interesting: “Cuando el sol 
muestra su cara de oro, igualmente la muestra a los picaros de la Corte 
como a los cortesanos della.’’' The cortesano here, linked by the rhetoric 
with Corte, becomes more than a cortesano in any ordinary context; he is 
above all the man who fully belongs to a given social order. The picaro, if 
the antithesis is given its proper weight, becomes essentially, not simply 
the rogue in a narrow sense, but the man who does not belong. And thus 
he is like the man who, though claiming to be a true Christian, does not 
conform externally with the order of the Church as an historical institution, 
but insists upon being a Christian in his own way. A Picard; a picaro; an 
Arcadian too, of a sort. The reference in Sandoval, which De Haan con- 
jectures may have a documentary source, which would date it 1520 or a 
little later, is in any case suggestive. In 1520 “levantdése Cuenca, y siendo 
en esta ciudad, y en el reino, persona principal y gran parte Luis Carrillo de 
Albornoz, sefior de Torralba y Beteta, le perdieron el respeto. . . y llegé el 
atrevimiento a tanto, que, yendo por la calle en su mula, un picaro de la 
comunidad se le puso a las ancas, diciéndole: Anda, Luis Carrillo, burlando 
dél, y hubo de pasar por ello, porque el tiempo no daba lugar a otra cosa.’ 
The pfcaro here is the more disreputable and irresponsibie member of a 
rebel social group. The analogy with the Picard of Bohemia could not be 
plainer. 

Analogies are, however, tempting things, and one cannot argue that the 
derivation suggested here is more than probable. Obviously, it remains 
possible that the popular opinion of the character of the natives of Picardy, 
and the contacts of Spanish troops with Picard soldiery, played their part 
in giving color to the term. 


The University, Sheffield 


21. De Haan, loc. cit., p. 152. 
22. Ibid., p. 152. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE GIDE BIBLIOGRAPHY 
By Justin O’Brien 


Wir the notable exception of Thésée (1946), the few new pages contained 
in Feuillets d’automne (1949) and Gide’s first posthumous work, Et nunc 
manet in te (1951), the most valuable Gidiana published in recent years is 
found in the volumes of Gide’s correspondence. We now know, as anyone 
should have guessed from a careful reading of the (2wres complétes with 
their fifty or sixty selected letters and the little volumes of Lettres published 
at Liége in 1930, that André Gide was both a voluminous and a distin- 
guished letter writer. 

Gide belonged to an exceptional literary generation marked, as Claudel 
said in one of his plays, with a secret resemblance, “un certain nceud dans 
la profonde contexture de son bois.” In addition to Claudel, Gide, Proust, 
and Valéry, it included Alain, Julien Benda, Colette, Francis Jammes, 
Pierre Louys, Charles Péguy, and André Suarés. With many of these, cer- 
tainly with the greatest among them, Gide corresponded at length. For- 
tunately he had the good sense to break very early with his classmate, 
Pierre Louys; hence there is no great loss if their letters, inadequately 
represented in Iseler’s nevertheless illuminating Débuts littéraires d’ André 
Gide vus par Pierre Loujjs (Paris: Sagittaire, 1937, pp. 135), have not been 
preserved. Proust apparently did not keep the letters he received and Gide 
had made copies of but three addressed to Proust, which are reproduced in 
Marcel Proust: Lettres d André Gide (Neuchatel: Ides et Calendes, 1949). 
On the other hand, the entire correspondence with Jammes and that with 
Claudel have now been published, while the Gide-Valéry exchange, already 
tantalizingly sampled in Henri Mondor’s Les Premiers Temps d’une amitié 
(Monaco: Editions du Rocher, 1947) and in Gide’s Paul Valéry (Paris: 
Editions du Voilier, 1947), is now being prepared by the same editor, M. 
Robert Mallet. 

“‘Je compte beaucoup sur nos ceuvres posthumes,” Gide wrote to Jammes 
in 1902, “et qu’un de nos plus vifs titres de gloire soit les lettres que tu 
m’écris.’”’ Over forty-five years later, while helping to assemble the entire 
correspondence comprising 280 letters and telegrams (Francis Jammes- 
André Gide: Correspondance 1893-1938; préface et notes par Robert Mal- 
let [Paris: Gallimard, 1948], pp. 385), André Gide must have smiled at this 
youthful statement. For whatever credit these letters may now bring their 
authors certainly does not go to Francis Jammes; indeed, the chief impres- 
sion we derive from the collection is that of Jammes’s unshakable egotism 
and monumental vanity. In 1893 the two young writers were drawn to- 
gether by a mutual affinity which kept them corresponding regularly for 
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three years before they even met. Yet by the third letter Jammes, isolated 
in Orthez, begins using Gide as his Paris agent, sending him manuscripts 
to place, dictating terms as to their appearance, stipulating that Gide 
should telegraph upon receipt of the text, charging Gide to rectify the 
author’s errors, detailing advice as to how to persuade Lugné-Poe to pre- 
sent Jammes’s play and appending a list of those to invite to the rehearsal. 
Flatly he states that he had not quoted Maeterlinck in his Brussels lecture 
of 1901 because “Il ne m’a pas encore témoigné assez d’admiration” (page 
155). Elsewhere he tells Gide (page 193) that he is not praising the latter’s 
Oscar Wilde because he fears that Gide is prepared to resist Jammes’s 
future works. 

This is the Francis Jammes who emerges from the correspondence: a 
small man of unbelievable egotism and neurotic susceptibility. His now 
famous ‘Réponse & Ménalque” of 1896 and later essay in favor of ‘‘Chris- 
tian simplicity” directed against the Nourritures terrestres (both of which 
the editor has wisely included in the Appendix), as well as his shocking 
refusal of 1910 to submerge himself in the collective N.R.F. homage to 
Charles-Louis Philippe, reveal alike his total inability to appreciate an- 
other’s point of view. Like a very small child, he automatically relates 
everything to himself. Progressively Jammes eliminates from his literary 
interests all those who do not praise him unreservedly. When in 1901 Gide, 
who until then had applauded every line of Jammes including those di- 
rected against him, dared to formulate a serious criticism of Existences, 
the first rift in their relations occurred. This widened suddenly nine years 
later during the incident of the homage to Philippe, after which Gide wrote 
but (hélas! as he noted at the head of the letter) did not send Jammes the 
following paragraph: ‘“Désireux de te réserver un souvenir de notre ami 
[C.-L. Philippe] nous avons pensé que tes propres livres seraient ce qui te 
ferait le plus de plaisir” (page 272). Finally, when for reasons of economy 
and spiritual hygiene Gide sold a large part of his library on the eve of 
setting out for the Congo in 1925 and disposed of thirty-one autographed 
books and many manuscripts given him by Jammes, it was clear that the 
two writers had nothing more in common. Yet a few letters followed be- 
tween then and the poet’s death in 1938, the most astounding being that of 
1931 in which Jammes asks permission to subtitle his crude satire of Gide 
as Lantigyde and then expects his victim, without having seen the text, to 
find it a publisher in Paris! 

In his memoirs written long after the event, Jammes characteristically 
implied that Claudel and Gide had met in 1900 through his intervention. 
Both the writers involved made vain efforts to correct his misapprehension, 
but the truth now clearly emerges from the Paul Claudel-André Gide 
Correspondance 1899-1926 (Préface et notes par Robert Mallet [Paris: 
Gallimard, 1949], pp. 399). Of Claudel’s 125 letters to Gide the first is 
dated from Kuliang in August 1899 and reveals a mutual admiration 
based on reading one another’s works. In 1905 Claudel wrote: “Nous aurions 
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pu longtemps nous regarder en chiens de faience. Vous étes certainement 
un des hommes que j’estime le plus et que je désirais le plus revoir 4 mon 
retour en France”’ (page 51). As in the case of Jammes and Gide, Claudel 
and Gide felt at once a strong literary affinity. But whereas in the first case 
too much literature (“et de la littérature froissée’’ as Gide put it in his 
Journal) soon came between the correspondents, in the second case they 
moved on, almost at once, to more fundamental and intimate subjects. 
The dialogue between the ardent Catholic convert who had made his faith 
the substance of his art and the liberated Calvinist who had fled orthodoxy 
in order to achieve a more personal union with Christ rises to such a pitch 
of intensity that it stifles literary considerations. At times, as if afraid of 
the ‘“‘marteau-pilon” or ‘cyclone figé” that Claudel seemed to him, Gide 
agilely side-steps or withdraws into silence (it is for this reason perhaps as 
much as for the loss of Claudel’s files in the Tokio earthquake of 1923 that 
only 46 of his letters remain to balance the 125 of Claudel). At other times 
he makes advances, seeming to ask for peremptory spiritual direction. In 
1905 he wrote to Jammes that he longed to see Claudel again and yet feared 
to importune him; “‘Puis il me semblait que je n’aurais bien pu le recevoir 
que dans certaine piéce secrete, dont j’ai perdu la clef depuis longtemps 
mais que tu sais que je cherche 4 rouvrir...” (Jammes-Gide, page 228). 
That Claudel understood the prodigal son’s reticences and sensed the 
presence of that secret room is clear from his statement to Gide in 1911: 
“Tl faudra que nous causions un de ces jours comme ces personnages de 
Dostoievsky qui se disent des choses tellement confidentielles que le len- 
demain ils n’osent plus se regarder et sont pris d’une haine mortelle l’un 
contre l’autre’”’ (Claudel-Gide, page 187). 

They did eventually talk in just such a manner and with precisely the 
results foreseen. For after years of being alternately encouraged and 
thwarted in his efforts to convert Gide, Claudel finally was profoundly 
shocked in 1914 by the belated discovery of his friend’s pederasty, and 
this permitted him to regard as a disciple of the devil the man who had 
given the demon such a prominent role in his work. Yet, in his last letter 
to Gide, dated 25 July 1926, he could still say: “Vous étes l’enjeu, l’acteur 
et le thédtre d’une grande lutte dont il m’est impossible de prévoir la con- 
clusion, mais je crois que ce qu’il y a de meilleur en vous finira par ouvrir les 
ailes” (page 245). 

In quite another connection, Gide had written Claudel in 1911: “Il est 
bon d’avoir de beaux ennemis”’ (page 159). On reading this correspondence 
one feels that the interlocutors are evenly matched, whereas with Jammes 
Gide consistently has the beau réle. Since Jammes was converted to Ca- 
tholicism by Claudel in 1905, it might seem that he shared in the debate 
between his two great friends. But his new piety lacked Claudel’s vigor, 
having a certain showy and carton-romain aspect which may explain why 
Gide located Fleurissoire and Blaphaphas in the Jammes country. Fur- 
thermore, its petty exclusiveness manifested itself when, upon learning 
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that Gide was not, as he had thought, on the threshold of the Church, he 
suddenly abandoned his projected article on Gide. The latter, disappointed 
and deeply hurt in his affection, wrote Jammes of the “‘explanation” he had 
had with Claudel: “‘Tout a la fois son zéle et ma sympathie nous blousaient 
sur la réalité de mon état. Non la communion avec |’Eucharistie m’attirait, 
mais celle avec Claudel, le désir de l’accompagner plus longtemps, certaine 
curiosité de sa pensée, et l’impossibilité de comprendre sans éprouver moi- 
méme”’ (Jammes-Gide, page 238). To this he loyally added: ‘‘Au revoir, 
cher ami; si ma sympathie pour toi m’a rapproché captieusement de ton 
Dieu, je voudrais pouvoir espérer que |’amour pour ton Dieu ne t’éloignera 
pas trop de moi. Je ne peux pas croire que tu me préférerais malhonnéte, 
fait-ce pour éviter quelque diminution de ton affection.” Jammes found 
nothing more sympathetic to reply than this: ““Ta lettre est inquiéte, 
triste, nerveuse. Pourquoi veux-tu que je t’en veuille? Mais pourquoi, 
puisque la question est tranchée en ce sens qu’il y a eu méprise, continuer 
de disserter sur mon cher Claudel, le péché contre |’Esprit et l’Eucharistie?”’ 

At most the Jammes-Gide Correspondance further documents and illu- 
minates the Claudel-Gide Correspondance. Though both these early friends 
eventually broke with Gide, the basic motives for such a break differed. 
Nothing better illustrates the vast distance between their characters than 
the contrast between the letter each wrote to Mme André Gide long after 
the cooling of his relations with her husband. Claudel’s is sensitive and 
sympathetic: “L’impression m’obséde que peut-étre vous aimeriez 4 vous 
entretenir avec moi d’une 4me qui vous est chére, dont la pensée me pré- 
occupe depuis 25 ans et dont Dieu a mis la clef entre vos mains” (Claudel- 
Gide, page 243); Jammes’s is smug, bombastic, insulting to Gide and 
humiliating to his wife: ‘Que n’étes-vous catholique? Vos priéres plus 
puissantes compléteraient ce manque de vertus aux miennes. Et quand je 
me prosterne devant celle que nous nommons |’Etoile du Matin, je verrais 
flotter sous ses pieds le flocon de neige que vous étes et que les flammes 
méme de |’Enfer n’ont pu fondre” (Jammes-Gide, page 288). 

Decidedly the “beaux ennemis” were Gide and Claudel and the dialogue 
they kept up for a half a century is exemplary. On 13 February 1943 in 
Tunis, Gide noted in his Journal: “Tl y a, et il y aura toujours, en France 
(sinon sous la pressante menace d’un danger commun) division et partis; 
c’est-a-dire dialogue. Grace 4 quoi, le bel équilibre de notre culture: équilibre 
dans la diversité. Toujours, en regard d’un Pascal, un Montaigne; et, de 
nos jours, en face d’un Claudel, un Valéry. Parfois c’est une des deux voix 
qui l’emporte, en force et en magnificence. Mais malheur aux temps ot |’au- 
tre serait réduite au silence! Le libre esprit a cette supériorité de ne sou- 
haiter point garder seul la parole.’ Since the publication of the Claudel-Gide 
correspondence, there can be no doubt that to the world at large the name 
of Valéry is less appropriate in this passage than would be that of Gide 
himself. And incidentally the last sentence of this journal-entry by antici- 
pation provides an answer to Dominique Arban’s staggering interview of 
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1947 with Claudel, in which the latter refused to see any talent in Gide, 
spoke of his “lacheté” and “abominable défaut,” and called him “un em- 
poisonneur.”’ It is indeed surprising that the great Catholic poet permitted 
the editor to extract from Combat and reproduce this interview at the end 
of the correspondence. The editor’s ingenious excuse, probably the same 
one that he used to persuade Claudel, appears in the Introduction. In order 
to make up for the numerical superiority of Claudel’s letters over Gide’s, 
he first obtained permission to introduce into the volume all the passages 
from the latter’s Journal which concern Claudel; Gide hesitated because 
of the uncomplimentary nature of some of the references, but Claudel 
magnanimously insisted that they be maintained uncut. Thus the balance 
was again upset, this time through a difference in tone, and thereupon the 
editor recalled the recent Combat interview. “‘Cette interview,” he says 
(page 11), ‘‘A elle seule, était de taille 4 contrebalancer toutes les pages ex- 
traites du Journal d’André Gide, la virulence des propos y suppléant a leur 
longueur. André Gide, trés satisfait de pouvoir rendre la politesse 4 Paul 
Claudel, s’est empressé d’approuver notre intention.” To this one can 
only say: Parbleu! and wonder if the whole Machiavellian scheme had not 
originated with the author of Les Caves du Vatican, so emphatically do 
those final pages tip the scales of our sympathy in favor of Gide." 

In editing both the Jammes-Gide correspondence and the Claudel-Gide 
correspondence, M. Robert Mallet, a young scholar who devoted his doc- 
toral dissertation to Francis Jammes, has adopted an unimpeachable 
method. Keenly aware that both exchanges form documents of the greatest 
value to our knowledge of contemporary French literature, he has prefaced 
them in a spirit of impartiality and appended to them all the supplementary 
material, published or unpublished, that throws light upon the relationship. 
Furthermore, he has provided full notes on every letter in an effort to 
identify each person, writing, or incident referred to in the correspondence. 
But unfortunately an often shocking carelessness mars his application of 
the method. In principle he supplies dates, or at least the date of birth, for 
all persons mentioned; yet he often omits these indications? and even more 
frequently gives them wrongly.® 

1. Upon giving the present reviewer these two fat volumes of correspondence at 
a year’s interval, André Gide inscribed each of them with: “‘pour son édification.”’ 

2. In the Jammes-Gide volume, no dates are given for Arthur Fontaine (p. 337), 
Maurice Denis (p. 344), Jean de Gourmont (p. 352), or Philippe Berthelot (p. 353). 
In the Claudel-Gide volume consistency would call for dates for Edouard Ducété 
(p. 266), André Ruyters (p. 271), Marcel Ray (p. 295), Marguerite Audoux (p. 300), 
Pierre de Lanux (p. 309), Dominique Dupouey (p. 310), Louis Massignon (p. 317), 
Jean Schlumberger (p. 325), Henry D. Davray (p. 337), Jean Variot (p. 341), Piero 


Jahier (p. 354), Darius Milhaud (p. 359), Rabindranath Tagore (p. 361), and Léon 
Daudet (p. 362). 

3. In the Jammes-Gide volume, p. 329: ‘‘André Lebey, né en 1878’ for 1877; p. 
329: “Henri Ghéon (1875-1943)’’ for 1875-1944; p. 330: ‘Jean-Paul Laurens (1831- 
1921)’ for 1838-1921; p. 331: ‘‘Adrien Mithouard (1864-1919)”’ for 1864-1929; p. 332: 
“Rémy de Gourmont (1860-1915)”’ for Remy and 1858-1915; p. 333: “Jean de Tinan 
(1874-1898)”’ for 1874-1900; p. 356: ‘Jacques Riviére (1886-1927)’’ for 1886-1925; p. 
359: ‘Emile Guillaumin, né en 1870’ for 1873-1940; p. 361: ‘‘Saint-Léger-Léger, né 
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In foreign literatures, M. Mallet’s documentation seems inadequate 
since he sometimes supplies a date of birth without corresponding date of 
death, thus implying that Dmitri Merezhkowski (1865-1941), G. K. Ches- 
terton (1874-1936), and Miguel de Unamuno (1864-1936) are still alive. 
Most Anglo-Saxon readers, moreover, would be surprised to read that 
“Coventry Patmore est un des plus grands poétes lyriques anglais du XIX° 
siécle” (Claudel-Gide, page 335). The errors in regard to French literature, 
while not numerous, are equally surprising. In the Jammes-Gide volume 
the election of André Gide as mayor of La Roque-Baignard, which occurred 
in May 1896, is dated as 1894 (page 322), and the note to letter 113 (page 
334) accurately identifies the poet Henry Levet but adds: “Ce sera seule- 
ment trente-sept ans aprés sa mort que ses vers seront réunis en volume, 
grace a l’initiative de ses anciens amis Léon-Paul Fargue et Valery Larbaud 
(Gallimard: Paris, 1943).”” Yet that Gallimard edition was but a faithful 
reproduction of the one issued twenty-two years earlier, in 1921, by La 
Maison des Amis des Livres. In the Claudel-Gide volume the review Vers 
et Prose is twice mentioned (pages 269 and 284) as having lasted until 
March 1913, whereas the final issue, tome XXXVI, is actually dated 
“janvier-février-mars 1914.”’ On page 375 Le Dialogue avec André Gide by 
Charles Du Bos, which appeared in 1929, is dated as 1926. 

Since the scholarly notes are so full and helpful, it is too bad that they 
do not always satisfy one’s curiosity. For instance, in the Jammes-Gide 
exchange the note to letter 113 (page 140) might explain what Jammes 
meant by “le supplice moral que j’ai enduré en Afrique” and that to letter 
142 (page 174) might tell what figures on page 91 of Henri Vandeputte’s 
La Planéte since it is specifically to that page that Jammes refers. Jammes’s 
statement in letter 30 regarding “l’embétement de te voir t’expliquer au 
sujet de Paludes’’ should carry a reference to Gide’s little-known “Préface 
pour une seconde édition de Paludes’’ in the Mercure de France, XVI (no- 
vembre 1895), 199-204. The note to letter 231 (page 357) gives a paragraph 
on Camille Mauclair but does not identify “cette pauvre et anémique 
poésie de T. L.” which Gide contrasts with his friend’s. Surely this is 
Touny-Lerys (pseudonym of Marcel Marchandeau, 1881—) who was in- 
fluenced by Verhaeren and Jammes and founded in 1909, the year of this 
letter, a movement known as Primitivisme; at the same period in his Jour- 
nal sans dates Gide speaks of “la maladresse émue de M. Touny-Lerys.” 
Likewise in the Claudel-Gide volume we might expect the note to letter 
23 (page 267) to identify Le Prisme as a little review edited and published 
by G. Jean-Aubry at Le Havre between June 1905 and March 1906, of 
en 1889” for Saint-Léger Léger and 1887. In the Claudel-Gide volume, some of the 
same errors are repeated: Adrien Mithouard (p. 261), Henri Ghéon (p. 266), Emile 
Guillaumin (p. 294), and new ones are added: p. 266: ‘“Marcel Drouin (1870-1943)”’ 
for 1871-1943; p. 301: ‘‘Lugné-Poe (1869-1931)’’ for 1869-1940; p. 304: ‘“‘Jacques-Emile 
Blanche (1861-1948)’’ for 1861-1942; p. 327: ‘‘Georges Sorel (1847-1912)”’ for 1847- 


1922; p. 331: ‘“‘Pierre Lasserre (1867-1931)”’ for 1867-1930; p. 356: ‘Albert Thibaudet 
(1875-1941)”’ for 1874-1936; and p. 371: “Jacques Maritain, né en 1885” for 1882. 
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which a complete series can be consulted in the Bibliothéque Jacques 
Doucet. And the notes to letters 165-167 tell us simply that this brief and 
significant exchange between Jammes and Gide was not included in the 
volume of their correspondence but does not explain why it was held over 
for the Claudel-Gide volume. 

André Gide generally dated his letters fully, as did Claudel; Jammes was 
less thoughtful of posterity. Hence in the Jammes-Gide correspondence we 
get letters with such dates as ““Orthez, octobre 1900” or “[11 janvier 1900]’’ 
or “[Début de juin 1899]’”’ with no indication, most often, as to how these 
dates were established. For example, letter 131 is dated ‘‘1*" juillet 1900” 
apparently by Jammes himself, yet in it Jammes is thanking Gide for Pré- 
textes which first appeared in 1903. Letter 167 is dated “octobre 1902]’’ 
but seems to refer to Eugéne Carriére’s operation of November 1905, about 
which the note on page 345 tells us without, however, any reference to the 
discrepancy in dates. Most surprising of all, letter 176 is dated ‘Mercredi 
[du départ: 10 mars 1904, timbre postal.]’’ But in it Gide speaks of the 
forthcoming presentation of Le Roi Candaule, which was actually given on 
9 May 1901! Furthermore, Jammes’s letter 142, dated ‘“‘Orthez, avril 1901” 
is obviously a reply to letter 176, which must simply have slipped into the 
wrong envelope—as so often happens in personal files. 

That all these blemishes are simply the result of haste in the execution 
of a monumental and exacting editorial task should be apparent to anyone 
who compares the first letter in the same volume with the photographic 
reproduction of the original: 


PHOTOGRAPH PRINTED COPY 


[Mai] 1893. 





Vous avez bien fait Monsieur de 
m’envoyer vos vers: je vous assure que 
peu en jouiront autant que moi. Ces 
émotions bien que trés rares et person- 


Vous avez bien fait, Monsieur, de 
m’envoyer vos vers! Je vous assure que 
peu en jouissent autant que moi. Ces 
émotions bien que trés rares et person- 





nelles trouvent en moi des harmoniques, 
et je les “comprends’”’ pleinement. 

J’aime surtout cette sincérité qui 
vous a fait sentir comme existantes et 
réelles des sensations quoique non en- 
core exprimées. [Etc.] 


nelles trouvent en moi des harmoniques, 
et je les comprends pleinement. 

J’aime surtout cette sincérité qui vous 
fait sentir, comme existantes et réelles, 
des sensations quoique non encore ex- 
primées. [Etc.] 


In addition, the date given under the photograph reads: “‘Mai 1896.” If the 
editor wished to suggest a scrupulously faithful copying of the manu- 
scripts, he should have avoided providing facsimiles. 

M. Robert Mallet’s editions, in short, are so good as to make one wish 
them faultless. A little more care in editing would make them so. But M. 
Mallet has discovered a rich vein and is not likely to resist the urgent 
public demand for more such precious documents. Already, since these two 
volumes, he has issued the André Suarés-Paul Claudel Correspondance 1904— 
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1938 (Paris: Gallimard, 1951, pp. 270) and will shortly bring out that be- 
tween André Gide and Paul Valéry. Since the untimely death of G. Jean- 
Aubry, moreover, he has assumed responsibility for the Gallimard edition 
of Valery Larbaud’s complete works. 

Another volume of correspondence—Lettres de Charles Du Bos et ré- 
ponses de André Gide (Paris: Corréa, 1950, pp. 211)—would have benefited 
from elaborate annotation. Indeed, its lack of explanatory notes causes one 
to appreciate M. Mallet the more. Forty-six letters from Du Bos and thirty- 
seven from Gide between their meeting in 1911 and the critic’s last cordial 
letter of 1935 have been grouped together by Mme Juliette Charles Du Bos, 
with the addition of one letter from Gide to Paul Desjardins, two letters 
from Mme Du Bos to Gide, and an unpublished page from Gide’s Journal. 
But upon noting the omission of Gide’s famous letter to Du Bos on Henry 
James (given in the wres completes, X, 547-550), one wonders if the entire 
correspondence is given here. 

The painfully sensitive, subjective critic and the complex modern classi- 
cist shared such a multitude of interests and yet offered such sharp differ- 
ences in temperament that their dialogue must fascinate us. The best of 
that rich conversation occurred during their frequent encounters in Paris 
and Versailles and reached the public, considerably distilled, in Du Bos’s 
Dialogue avec André Gide (1929). During the composition of that book, 
which remains probably the deepest probing of Gide’s mind, the critic was 
converted to Catholicism, like so many of Gide’s friends, and gradually 
grew away from the author of Les Nourritures terrestres. Sympathetic as his 
study was in many ways, it consequently contained judgments that sorely 
wounded his subject and caused one of Gide’s friends to say bitterly: “Tl 
fait son salut sur votre dos” (Gide: Journal, 19 septembre 1928). Gide’s 
running commentary on their relationship can be found throughout his 
Journal; now the spiritual progress of Du Bos and his subtly changing atti- 
tude toward his friend clearly appear for the first time in his own Journal, 
Tome IV: 1928 (Paris: Corréa, 1950, pp. 233) and in this correspondence. 
The two should be read together. In them, from the time when Du Bos 
wrote to Gide in English: “‘. .. more and more you are the only friend with 
whom it is possible to communicate on anything that is really deep down” 
(Lettres, page 44) to the moment in August 1929 when he fell into Gide’s 
arms sobbing over the pain his book had caused his friend and saying: 
“Toute mon erreur, voyez-vous, cher ami, vient de ce que j’avais mal cal- 
culé le retentissement de ma voix’”’ (page 196), we can follow the course of 
an enthralling private conversation that could not endure becoming pub- 
lic.* 

Because of the large number of unpublished letters it contains, Yvonne 
Davet’s Autour des “‘Nourritures terrestres”: Histoire d’un livre (Paris: 

4. The letters seem carefully transcribed and proofread and no attempt has been 
made to add dates. A single misreading is easily corrected in a letter of 1925 from 


Gide which is dated: ‘‘A bord de l’Aste.’’ From Le Voyage au Congo we know that the 
ship which took him to Africa at that time was the Asie. 





—J 
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Gallimard, 1948, pp. 252) deserves a place beside the volumes of Gide’s 
correspondence. Had it not been for the material difficulties under which 
the Editions Charlot eventually succumbed, her invaluable study would 
have appeared on the fiftieth anniversary of the Nourritures and thus pre- 
ceded M. Mallet’s edition of the Jammes-Gide letters. In that case Mme 
Davet’s volume would have contained even more inédits, since it includes 
the entire exchange between Gide and the bucolic poet of Orthez on the 
subject of the shepherd Ménalque. But M. Mallet outdistanced her and 
that part of her volume, centering around Jammes’s smug and silly com- 
ments on the Nourritures, suddenly lost its novelty-vealue. Yet her book still 
contains so many otherwise unknown letters to Paul Valéry, Marcel Drouin, 
André Ruyters, and others that we must think of it as in part by André 
Gide himself. His remark to Ruyters in September 1896 (‘Il nous faut 
précipiter la littérature dans un abime de sensualisme d’oW elle ne puisse 
sortir que complétement régénérée’’) and his comment when Ruyters em- 
braced too eagerly that point of view (“O ma postérité déplorable et 
chérie!’’) throw extraordinary light upon the Gide of that moment. Two of 
the letters to Drouin about Nietzsche (pages 57, 61-63), furthermore, pro- 
vide the most precise evidence we have as to Gide’s knowledge of the 
German philosopher during the writing of L’Immoraliste. 

But this exhaustive study would be most valuable even without the 
numerous new documents it provides. Treating the famous publication of 
1897, which fell upon an indifferent public though it marked the turning 
point in Gide’s career, as a “grand événement littéraire,” Mme Davet 
divides her book into three sections: ‘‘La Genése du livre,” ‘“‘L’Accueil de 
la critique,” and “L’Influence des Nourritures.” The first two are capital; 
the last does not quite correspond to its title, since, after beginning with a 
few examples of influence, it proceeds to analyze, largely in Gide’s language, 
the elements of the work which should have contributed to its influence. 

As André Gide’s devoted secretary for many years, Mme Yvonne Davet 
enjoyed the inestimable advantage of having at her fingertips all the docu- 
ments necessary to such a study. And now the literary world is grateful to 
her for having classified that wealth of papers and used it most effectively. 
Thanks to her, we now know almost as well as we ever shall know exactly 
why Gide wrote the Nourritures in the way he did. She has, for instance, 
succinctly evaluated the part played by Rimbaud, Goethe, Wilde, Barrés, 
and Nietzsche in the composition of the work (pages 40-63); probably the 
only omissions in the tracing of influences are Whitman and Vergil. 

Occasionally Mme Davet seems to have drowned her documents and her 
argument in a flood of quotations, as when (pages 120-121) she quotes three 
letters from others as preface to a letter from Samain or when (pages 78-80) 
she gives two pages of extracts from Un Homme libre to bring out the dif- 
ferences between Gide and Barrés. This, however, is but a defect in presen- 
tation which testifies to Mme Davet’s scholarly scruples and fundamental 
modesty. 





— 


| 
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Those virtues are not strikingly apparent in “l’entreprise que M. R.-G. 
Nobécourt a conduite avec un souci d’exactitude, une richesse de documen- 
tation si remarquables, qu’il lui arrive de prendre en défaut Gide lui-méme 
sur certains détails de l’histoire de sa famille,” as Thierry Maulnier says 
in his preface to Les Nourritures normandes d’ André Gide by R.-G. Nobé- 
court (Paris: Editions Médicis, 1949, pp. 243). This book does, indeed, 
provide in five chapters the essential facts about the Rondeaux family of 
Rouen, to which belonged both André Gide’s mother and his wife. The 
fascinating details of the growth of that large, prosperous clan are here, 
from the Nicolas Rondeaux of the seventeenth century to Gide’s grand- 
father, that Edouard Rondeaux who acquired the chateaux of Cuverville- 
en-Caux and La Roque-Baignard. André Gide insisted so much on his being 
born of a “‘croisement de races” that we are particularly eager to learn all 
that we can about the Gides of Uzés and the Rondeaux of Normandy. And 
M. Nobécourt, who satisfies that desire in regard to the maternal family, is 
keenly appreciative of the irony of presenting the solid bourgeois back- 
ground of the Ménalque who did not walk with impunity under the palms 
of Biskra. 

In his foreword M. Nobécourt has expressed his gratitude to so many 
local archivistes that the reader is convinced of enjoying the results of 
original research pursued in the dusty files of various Norman communes. 
But the author has omitted mention of the one book from which he has 
drawn almost every fact produced in his five important chapters: Une 
Famille de haute bourgeoisie rouennaise: Histoire de la Famille Rondeaux par 
P. L. V. (Rouen: Imprimerie Cagniard—Léon Gy—Albert Lainé, succes- 
seur, 5, rue des Basnage, MDCCCCXXVIII, pp. 311). Now this family 
genealogy, the pious work of Pierre Le Verdier, a grandson of Mme Paul 
Gide’s brother Edouard-Henry Rondeaux, was printed in but fifty copies 
which were for the most part distributed to members of the family. One 
copy, however, found its way into the Rouen library, and perhaps M. 
Nobécourt is alluding discreetly to this when he thanks “Mlle Dupic, con- 
servateur des Bibliothéques de Rouen, qui me permit de consulter certains 
dossiers confiés 4 sa vigilance’”’ (page xxviii). 

The fact is, nevertheless, that his work had already been done for him 
by M. Le Verdier—as is apparent from the following comparisons: 





NoBkcouRT (1949) 


Claire, née le 10 juillet 1822, était une 
personne petite, d’aspect un peu froid, 
mais ne dédaignant pas la plaisanterie, 
intelligente et instruite. Protestante, 
elle épousa en juin 1842 un catholique, 
avocat rouennais, Guillaume Démarest; 
ses trois enfants, Maurice, financier et 
voyageur, Albert, peintre, Isabelle, 


LE VERDIER (1928) 


Mme Démarest, née Rondeaux, était 
une personne de petite taille, d’ap- 
parence un peu froide ou sévére, qui 
pourtant n’excluait pas la plaisanterie 
ou le mot pour rire, intelligente, in- 
struite, ayant beaucoup lu, de senti- 
ments religieux moyens, protestante 
comme on sait, bonne mére et bonne 
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NOBEcOoURT (1949) 


‘bonne mére et bonne ménagére’, furent 
élevés dans la religion réformée.* 
[footnote:] 

* Maurice Démarest, esprit curieux 
et d’un commerce aimable, épousa Hé- 
léne Alibert, dont il eut trois filles: Ma- 
rianne, Edith et Cécile. Il mourut 4 
Paris en mars 1821 [sic]. Albert Déma- 
rest, né 4 Rouen le 7 mars 1848, mourut 
& Paris le 18 novembre 1906. Orienté 
d’abord vers l’architecture, il devint 
l’éléve de J.-P. Laurens et se voua 4 la 
peinture. C’était un caractére assez 
sombre. Il vécut sans bruit, tout 4 ses 
pinceaux; le ThéAtre des Arts de Rouen, 
aujourd’hui détruit, lui devait les six 
panneaux qui ornaient son escalier. Isa- 
belle Démarest, simple et dévouée, 
épousa Edouard Widmer. (Page 24.) 


LE VERDIER (1928) 


tante, que sa famille affectionnait. [ . . . ] 
Mais M. Démarest était catholique, 
d’une famille pieuse, et la différence des 
religions jeta un nuage entre les époux. 
M. Démarest laissa élever ses enfants 
dans le culte protestant. (Page 254.) 
Maurice Démarest était un homme char- 
mant, d’un commerce aimable, d’une 
conversation facile, intéressante et ani- 
mée; ayant beaucoup voyagé, mélé 4 
des affaires nombreuses et variées, in- 
struit, d’esprit fin et curieux, aucune 
connaissance ne lui était étrangére. 
[...] Il est mort, veuf, [...] au mois 
de mars 1921, en son appartement 4 
Paris, rue Lalo. M. et Mme Démarest 
ont laissé trois filles, Marianne, Edith 
et Cécile, toutes trois mariées et méres 
de famille. Guillaume-Albert Démarest, 
artiste peintre, est né 4 Rouen le 7 
mars 1848 et décédé a Paris le 18 
novembre 1906. [...] On le destinait 
& Varchitecture [...] mais il aban- 
donna la carriére, le dessin et la couleur 
ayant ses préférences. Eléve distingué 
de J.-P. Laurens [...] Albert Déma- 
rest est l’auteur des six panneaux qui 
décorent l’escalier du ThéAtre-des-Arts, 
& Rouen, exécutés en 1881 [.. . ] Albert 
Démarest était d’un caractére sombre, 
attristé, préoccupé. Adonné aux arts, 
& la musique comme 4 la peinture, il a 
passé sa vie sans bruit et sans ambition. 
[...] Isabelle Démarest, bonne mére 
de famille et bonne ménagére, trés 
dévouée A tous les siens, simple d’allures, 
autant que ses fréres étaient distingués, 
épousa M. Edouard Widmer, fils de... . 
(Pages 256-257.) 


Similarly the detailed descriptions of La Roque-Baignard and of Cuverville 
and its seven hectares of “parc, avenue, futaie, et dépendances... et 
plusieurs fermes réunissant 75 hectares,” to which must be added the 58 
hectares of Gonneville divided into six farms, are all found in even greater 
detail in Le Verdier. Frequently M. Nobécourt has borrowed not only his 
facts but even his phraseology from M. Le Verdier, as in the following de- 


scription of André Gide’s mother: 
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NoBECOURT (1949) 


Pour Juliette, ceux qui la connurent 
lont dépeinte toute spontanée et toute 
vive, d’un protestantisme passionné et 
encore plus chaud lorsque, devenue 
Mme Paul Gide, elle rentrait d’Uzés 
toute animée par la foi rayonnante de 
sa belle-famille; il lui fallait alors quel- 
ques jours, disait sa sceur, “pour rétablir 
l’assiette normande.” (Page 30.) 


LE VERDIER (1928) 


Juliette Rondeaux était la sceur ou 
la tante la meilleure et la plus affec- 
tueuse possible; mais, A la différence de 
Mme Démarest froide et réservée, 
moins réfléchie que celle-ci d’ailleurs, 
elle était toute spontanée, vive et ar- 
dente. Son protestantisme était chaud, 
passionné, encore plus chaud quand, 
ayant fait l’annuelle visite prés de sa 





belle-mére, elle revenait d’Uzés, tout 
animée par le contact des huguenots 
irréconciliables du Gard. Ses sceur et 
belle-sceur disaient alors qu’il lui fallait 
quelques jours pour rétablir l’assiette 
normande. (Page 261.) 


The quotation marks in M. Nobécourt’s last sentence are really touching. 

Not always does this authority read his source correctly, as for instance 
when he refers (page 31) to Madeleine-Louise-Mathilde Rondeaux (though 
in the acte de mariage which he quotes on pages 190-192 the name appears 
accurately as Louise-Mathilde-Madeleine Rondeaux).5 In another place 
(page 13), careless reading has caused him to attribute to a man who died 
in 1778 an act of generosity performed by his widow in 1786 (Histoire de la 
famille Rondeaux, page 154). 

If M. Nobécourt owes to M. Pierre Le Verdier the details of his five his- 
torical or biographical chapters, his sixth chapter results from his own re- 
search. Entitled ‘“‘A la recherche d’Isabelle dans un chiéteau du pays 
d’Auge,”’ it is concerned with the parallel between the details of Gide’s 
Isabelle and the strange history of the family that inhabited the Chateau 
de Formentin, four kilometres northeast of La Roque. Obviously we can 
recognize in the facts flatly related by M. Nobécourt the germ of the récit, 
but it is more difficult to glory with him in the feat of literary detection by 
which he would find in “reality” an exact parallel for almost every element 
of the fictional work. While claiming to leave the writer what he calls “sa 
marge d’invention et d’art,’”” M. Nobécourt nonetheless can state: ““Certes, 
il ne surgit pas de l’ceuvre d’André Gide d’autre personnage littéraire 
qu’André Gide lui-méme; si nous cherchions Michel dans la ferme auge- 
ronne ou Jéréme sous la hétraie cauchoise, c’est Gide que nous rencontre- 
rions” (page 131). Clearly the historian turned literary critic suspects the 
artist of having employed much the same method that has made his book 
possible. 

Perhaps it is unjust to point out the close parallel between Les Nourri- 

5. M. Le Verdier consistently gives the name correctly and, indeed, the copy of 


his book I am using is inscribed in his hand to “Madame André Gide, née Louise-~ 
Mathilde Madeleine Rondeaux.”’ 
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tures normandes d’ André Gide and L’Histoire de la famille Rondeauzx since 
M. Nobécourt may have been permitted to use his predecessor’s work on 
condition of not referring to that limited and rather private book. Had the 
obvious debt been openly acknowledged, on the other hand, we might be 
unreservedly grateful to M. Nobécourt for making public this indispensa- 
ble material, which most students of Gide would otherwise have missed.® 

Dr. Henri Mondor’s Les Premiers Temps d’une amitié: André Gide et 
Paul Valéry (Monaco: Editions du Rocher, 1947, pp. 157) results altogether 
from personal research, but from the kind of relaxed, avocational research 
for which that great médecin-bibliophile has distinguished himself. In every 
sentence of this elegant essay in six chapters one feels the pleasure which 
the gentleman scholar must have experienced as he handled the precious 
autograph letters, the priceless holograph of ten poems entitled ‘‘P.-A. 
Valéry. SES VERS” which the poet gave to Gide in 1892, and the numerous 
association copies “aimablement communiqués par M. Untel’—on the 
basis of which he has reconstructed the early years of the two disciples of 
Mallarmé. Though the greater part of the book concerns the creator of 
Monsieur Teste, Dr. Mondor has almost performed for Gide’s Cahiers 
d’ André Walter—which Valéry called his “débuts en mode mineur’’—the 
same service that Mme Davet performed for the Nourritures. Yet scholars 
who wish to use his bibliophilic “finds” cannot but regret that he almost 
never quotes a letter entire or indicates its present location. For this reason 
his charming essay on the years 1889-1892, so much more illuminating 
than M. Iseler’s similar study of the Gide-Louys relationship, will doubtless 
be superseded by the definitive publication of the complete Gide-Valéry 
correspondence. 

Another consummate bibliophile, through whose hands have probably 
passed more Gide items than through any others, is M. Arnold Naville. 
The descriptive catalogue of the auction sale of 7 November 1949 entitled 
Cwores d’ André Gide provenant de la bibliotheque de M. Arnold Naville be- 
longs beside that more famous catalogue of the Hétel Drouot auction of 
27-28 April 1925 with the title Catalogue de livres et manuscrits provenant de 
la bibliothéque de M. André Gide. The two complement each other and 
together describe most of the rare editions of Gide’s works. But, unobtain- 
able today, they are not really indispensable to the scholar, since, before 
disposing of part of his collection, M. Naville had completed his Bibliogra- 
phie des écrits de André Gide (Paris: H. Matarasso, 1949, pp. 224). This 
scholarly labor of love, the definitive version of his Notes bibliographiques 

6. A single error has crept into M. Le Verdier’s scrupulous documentation: he 
gives the date of Mme Paul Gide’s death as “31 mars 1895” (p. 261). From Gide’s 
Journal (4 oct. 1928) we know that he was in Biskra that spring until 20 March; and 
in Si le grain ne meurt ... he tells us that he spent a fortnight with his mother in 
Paris on his return, before she went to Normandy. This makes the date of 31 March 
impossibly early. But Jammes’s letter of condolence is dated 2 June 1895; hence we 


can assume that Mme Gide probably died on 31 May 1895 and that mars is simply a 
misprint for mai. 
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of almost twenty years ago, gives a detailed description of (1) Gide’s texts, 
(2) translations by and from Gide, and (3) the documentation on Gide’s 
work. In addition, it lists the various editions of each work, the classification 
of the works, the announced works that were never published, the dedica- 
tees, publishers, and illustrators of each publication. The most complete 
of these sections is the first which describes each “‘tirage” in great detail, 
including such almost unknown items as the anonymous private editions 
of sections of the Journal in 1931 and 1932 limited to seven copies or the 
1947 printing, limited to thirteen copies, of Et nunc manet in te. Again and 
again (pages 37, 38, 44, 63, 65), M. Naville clarifies the confused chronology 
of Gide’s works by pointing out that a certain volume did not go on sale 
until a year or two years after the copyright date. Likewise he throws new 
light on the classification Gide himself adopted for his works by indicating 
that in 1902 L’Immoraliste and in 1909 La Porte étroite were both called 
“‘romans’”’ on the title pages and did not become “‘récits’’ until 1911, when 
the term was first applied to Jsabelle. In the same way, Paludes and Le 
Prométhée were not classed as ‘‘soties’’ until Les Caves du Vatican appeared 
in 1914. An inconsistency in description, however, still somewhat confuses 
this issue, for, after having spoken (page 204) of “la qualification persis- 
tante de ‘récit’ qui figure depuis 1911 dans toutes les classifications ‘du 
méme auteur,’ ”’ M. Naville tells us (page 207) that Les Caves du Vatican 
of 1914 is “la premiére ceuvre qui indique une classification des ceuvres ‘du 
méme auteur’ par rubriques: Divers, Critique, ThéAtre, Récits, Soties.” 

Scholars will wish that M. Naville had listed in alphabetic rather than 
in chronological order the critical works on Gide and that he had enumer- 
ated in detail Gide’s contributions to other periodicals as he has done for 
those tothe Nowvelle Revue Francaise (pages 142-154). He has given somuch 
precious information within limited space that, greedily, one begins to look 
for even more—such as a statement of the difference in content between 
the 1891 and 1892 editions of Le Traité du Narcisse or between the New 
York and Paris editions of Thésée in 1946. But this is expecting more of a 
bibliography than bibliographies commonly give; perhaps no greater trib- 
ute can be paid to M. Arnold Naville’s uncommon work. 

If Mr. Lawrence Thomas had consulted almost any bibliography of Gide 
before bringing out his André Gide: the Ethic of the Artist (London: Secker 
& Warburg, 1950, pp. 260), he might have avoided giving erroneous dates 
for at least half of the works and thus revealing insufficient familiarity with 
his subject. But no bibliography would have saved him from referring to 
Gide’s mother, a stern Calvinist if ever there was one, as “‘a devout Catho- 
lic” (pages 10 and 16), or speaking of Edouard in Les Faux-Monnayeurs as 
having been Laura’s lover (page 198), or dating Gide’s trip to Russia in 
1935 (page 212). Mr. Thomas has simply not always read Gide with suffi- 
cient attention though he is obviously a well-read man: starting with an 
epigraph in Greek from Plato, his three-page foreword contains quotations 
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in German, French, and Spanish, and his eight pages of introduction quote 
or mention twenty-six various figures of English, French, German, Spanish 
and Italian literature—some of them (Bertrand Russell, George Santayana, 
and Alfred North Whitehead) three times each. 

A series of chapters analyzes Gide’s works in roughly chronological or- 
der, though why La Symphonie pastorale of 1919 should be grouped with 
Philoctéte (1899) and Bethsabé (1912) rather than with other récits is hard to 
understand. The treatment of La Symphonie pastorale, in fact, is typical of 
the critic’s manner of reading. Quiteunaware that the protagonist represents 
Gide’s merciless critique of the unorthodox faith he himself had expressed 
in Numquid et tu...?, Mr. Thomas speaks of “the impression that the 
mainspring of the work is not the idea of the wrongness of the pastor’s 
conduct but its rightness, and that the tragic ending is after all a sophistical 
retreat, a contrived issue from the central doctrine of the work, the doctrine 
that Christ’s essential teaching—the doctrine of love unadulterated by 
moral prohibitions—justifies any aberration from right feeling” (page 102). 
Such a gross misreading of the tale leads him to conclude that “‘in tone, 
feeling, psychology, it is as vague, muddled and unsavoury as any Teutonic 
concoction of the sentimental and the religiose.’”” One would hardly think 
he was speaking of the same work in which an earlier reader discerned 
“une pureté crystalline.” 

It so happens that on the first page of his foreword Mr. Thomas charac- 
terizes that earlier reader as ‘“‘the great Charles Du Bos himself whose Le 
Dialogue avec André Gide is perhaps the most considerable critical mono- 
graph of our time.” From then on, that magic name reappears every few 
pages throughout this book, even more frequently than do the less relevant 
names of Whitehead and Santayana. But, somehow, the author must have 
missed the 1921 essay on La Symphonie pastorale, which is inserted verba- 
tim in the Dialogue, as he also missed Du Bos’ references to Gide’s Protes- 
tant mother. A more penetrating judgment of Le Dialogue avec André Gide 
is made by Mr. Albert J. Guerard in his André Gide (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1951, pp. 263). He calls it ‘‘a collection of circular musings 
dictated over many years and accompanied by footnotes of retraction and 
emendation. For 139 pages the study is not merely friendly but naively 
sympathetic; the contemplative and solitary Du Bos is attracted, perhaps, 
by Gide’s adventurous hedonism. Thereafter—having become a practicing 
Catholic, and having protested in vain against Si le grain ne meurt’s publi- 
cation in Gide’s lifetime—Du Bos struggles to identify and cast out Gide 
as one might struggle with a slippery Devil’ (pages 210-211). Like his 
master, but probably for a different reason, Mr. Thomas aimed to present 
Gide sympathetically and, without knowing it, ended up with a book that 
will only put Anglo-Saxon readers off the French writer. 

Mr. Guerard’s study is an utterly different matter. Well informed and 
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keenly perceptive, he has written the first book in English on André Gide 
to which anyone need pay attention.’ One can go much further and say 
that only very little keeps his mature examination of Gide from ranking at 
once with the best French studies.* For some readers that little will take 
the form of Mr. Guerard’s sensitivity to such dichotomies as the critic and 
the biographer (pages 3, 10, 12n, 24, 33), the drama of sexual passion and 
the drama of intelligence (page 143), and modern terms as opposed to nine- 
teenth-century terms (page 136). To other readers the defect of his work 
will lie in his addiction, precisely, to modern terms and his recourse to a 
psychiatric method to examine a “psychiatric subject-matter’”—namely 
“the dark struggle of the atavistic id, the uneasy ego, and the tyrannous 
superego, waged beneath a surface history that was certainly disturbed” 
(page 36). His interpretation of Le Voyage d’Urien as a series of subcon- 
scious sexual images (pages 64-69) is highly ingenious and almost convinc- 
ing, and particularly ingenious his use of Bachelard and the psychoanalytic 
interpretation of water pollution. One wonders how that theory might ap- 
ply to the babbling, trickling, welling and rushing of living waters in the 
Nourritures as opposed to the scummy, stagnant waters of Paludes. 

Still other readers may object to the basic assumption that Gide’s work 
can be profitably subdivided according to genres and Gide the novelist 
studied in much the same way that the author has studied Hardy and 
Conrad. Not strangely, Mr. Guerard concludes that Gide will survive not 
as a novelist but “as a man of letters who wrote novels” (page 183); this 
conclusion might suggest that it was neither quite fair nor very rewarding 
to limit this study to Gide’s fiction. The American critic submitted his 
manuscript to André Gide who quite naturally regretted and yet accepted 
being found wanting as a novelist and slyly suggested a supplementary 


7. Iam making an exception here for the solid, scholarly dissertations in English 
by M. H. Fayer on Gide, Freedom and Dostoevsky (1946), by James McLaren on André 
Gide and the Theatre, and by Charles Parnell on Gide and the Bible; solely the first 
one has been published. 

8. The actual errors, very infrequent in a book of this scope, are easily corrected: 
L’Ermitage expired in 1906 rather than in 1908 (p. 16n); André Walkenaer ‘‘posed’’ 
for La Nouvelle Education sentimentale rather than for André Walter (p. 55); in Bau- 
delaire’s ‘‘Mauvais Vitrier’” the poet did not “throw the glass out the window” 
(p. 135); Gide discussed the Devil with Jacques Raverat, not “‘Riverat”’ (p. 84); 
Les Faux-Monnayeurs could not “‘recall’’ Point Counter Point since Gide’s novel 
appeared two years before Huxley’s (pp. 163 and 172); and the germ of Thésée first 
appears even earlier than 1912, in the Feuwillets of 1911 (p. 246). 

As for matters of opinion, many would contest the suggestion that Gide’s irony 
first manifests itself in Le Voyage d’Urien (p. 58), the view of Gide as ‘“‘an orthodox 
French realist” (p. 99), the statement that in Les Caves ‘‘each of the pilgrims [pre- 
sumably Anthime, Julius, and Amédée] clings to his particular illusions, to his logical 
and coherent assumptions” (p. 130), and the assumption, based on the note of 17 
June 1919 in Journal des Faux-Monnayeurs, that the plot of L’Ecole des femmes was 
once intended to furnish the central plot of Les Faux-Monnayeurs (p. 145). But these 
are all matters of detail. 
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study of his general influence. This is why Mr. Guerard added his Chapter 
V entitled ““The Corruptor of Youth” (page ix)—somewhat reluctantly, for 
he must have recognized that such a conclusion was really appropriate only 
to a study of the complete Gide. 

Within his specific limits Mr. Guerard’s conclusions are decidedly origi- 
nal. Of Gide’s fiction there will survive “two interesting and amusing 
novels”—Les Caves du Vatican and Les Faux-Monnayeurs—and “one 
great one’”—L’Immoraliste, he states. His long and fascinating treatment 
of the great novel is, indeed, the high point of this book, yet one cannot 
but feel that, if he had devoted the same enthusiastic attention to some of 
the other récits, he would have found as much to praise in them. It is true 
that, viewed as an isolated novel, “already the psychological realism of 
L’Immoraliste seems more important than its critique of individualism; its 
anticipation of Freud more valid than its oblique reflection of Nietzsche’”’ 
(page 100). But when seen in relation to the body of Gide’s work, regardless 
of genres, L’IJmmoraliste is important chiefly for the critique of individual- 
ism it offers together with Sail, Philoctéte, Le Roi Candaule, La Porte 
étroite and even La Symphonie pastorale. 

On page 181 Mr. Guerard states: “Gide can be paraphrased but not 
translated.’”’ One can understand his feeling upon noting that he himself 
renders the famous reply in Paludes (‘Alors de quoi vous plaignez-vous?” 
—‘‘Mais précisément de ce que personne ne se plaigne!”’) as follows: ‘“The 
author of ‘Paludes’ is asked why he complains, since everyone is content 
in his servitude. ‘But precisely because nobody complains!’”’ (page 70). 
That passage has long epitomized the essential theme of resignation, since 
the hero’s complaint is that nobody complains. Yet despite his attitude 
toward translations, Mr. Guerard has adopted a compromise suggested by 
his publisher (page xii), using English translations in the body of his book 
and the French text in the notes; elsewhere he notifies the reader that ‘“‘the 
initials AJG following a reference indicate that the translation from Gide 
is the author’s. Otherwise the standard English translations are used. . .” 
(page 243). For some reason, however, he has on page 92 substituted his 
own version of the last lines of Thésée for the admirable and standard 
translation by John Russell, published in London in 1948 and in Partisan 
Review of November 1948. A comparison of the two versions is instructive: 


AJG JOHN RUSSELL 

Behind me I leave the city of Athens. Behind me I leave the city of Athens. 
Even more than my wife and my sonI It has been dearer to me even than my 
have loved it. Ihave made my city. My __ wife and son. My city stands. After I 
thought after me will know to inhabit am gone, my thoughts will live on there 
it immortally. I approach consenting for ever. Lonely and consenting, I draw 
solitary death. I have tasted the good near to death. I have enjoyed the good 
things of the earth. It is pleasing to me _‘ things of the earth, and I am happy to 
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AJG JOHN RUSSELL 
to think that after me, because of me, think that after me, and thanks to me, 
men would know themselves happier, men will recognize themselves as being 
better, and more free. For the good of happier, better and more free. I have 
humanity to come, I have done my worked always for the good of those 
work. I have lived. who are to come. I have lived. 


Fortunately, it is not as a translation that Albert J. Guerard’s work stands 
or falls. Even to the wonderful jacket photograph of the eighty-year-old 
Gide standing beside the death-mask of Leopardi which always hung over 
his piano, he and his publisher have done everything they could to present 
André Gide fairly and sympathetically to a literate American public. 

Less original and more comprehensive than Mr. Guerard’s book, André 
Gide, a Critical and Biographical Study by George D. Painter (New York: 
Roy Publishers, [1951], pp. 192) offers a sprightly and stimulating book 
by a frank enthusiast. While the American scholar establishes reservations 
about the fiction, this official of the British Museum characterizes Gide as 
“a great novelist” and Les Faux-Monnayeurs as “one of the world’s great- 
est novels” (page 130). Like his compatriot Mr. Thomas, Mr. Painter has 
read widely, but he uses his erudition more pertinently. Besides hitherto 
unnoted parallels with biographical facts and provocative rapprochements 
between Gide’s works and those of others, his pages frequently reveal most 
thoughtful reading and interpretation of the texts themselves.’ They also, 
alas, occasionally indulge in naive pseudo-subtleties, such as the parallel 
between Gide’s shaving his mustache in 1909 and having his appendix re- 
moved in 1924 (page 145), or the interpretation of @dipe as an allegory of 
Gide’s father’s death and his own “half-incestuous marriage” with his 
cousin (page 160), or the statement that, like Oedipus, Theseus kills his 
father and marries his mother (page 181); this last, we are told, is brought 
about when “by a well-known mechanism of projection, the legend makes 
his wife Phaedra pursue his guiltless son Hippolytus with a passion lethal 
to both.”’ Such suppositions testify to Mr. Painter’s ingenuity, as does his 
dating in January 1916 the beginning of “‘a love-affair with the daughter 
of one of (Gide’s] oldest women-friends” (page 120). After a wide-eyed 
rereading of the Journal of that period, one can but admire the biographer’s 
feat of detection while wondering if the reading of Browning with a person 
of the opposite sex would be relevant evidence in a court of law. Browning, 
doubtless, would have been pleased to think of himself as playing Galeotto 
to Gide’s Paolo. An even more recent publication than Mr. Painter’s, how- 

9. Unfortunately there are also evidences of hasty reading, as when the author 
confuses Gide’s room at La Brévine with a restaurant in Neuchitel (p. 41), refers to 
‘the blank page”’ at the end of Paludes (p. 44), misses the rapid progression in the 
Caves du Vatican from 1890 to the Jubilee year of 1893 (p. 103n), dates the beginning 


of Si le grain’s composition, on which we know Gide to have been working on 21 June 
1910, in February 1916 (p. 118), and places Mme Gide’s death in 1939 (p. 170). 
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ever, invalidates his theory that “the terrible crisis’ of June 1916 in Gide’s 
relations with his wife (page 121) resulted from that form of jealousy.” 

Early in his book, Mr. Guerard asks: ‘‘Was Gide driven to homosexuality 
by a quasi-religious veneration for Emmanuéle, the only woman he had 
ever thought of marrying; and by the fact that his childhood had been sur- 
rounded by saintly and austere women? Or did the still unsuspected homo- 
sexual inclinations determine his chaste feelings toward Emmanuéle? These 
are among the few questions which Gide has made no real effort to answer”’ 
(page 7). Probably Gide felt no more need to answer such questions than to 
explain the color of his eyes; still, Si le grain ne meurt . . . represents a con- 
siderable effort to describe his unusual case. And now we know from Et nunc 
manet in te, suivi de Journal intime (Neuchatel et Paris: Ides et Calendes, 
[1951], pp. 120) that he also made a successful effort to define his strange 
relationship with his saintly wife. After her death in 1938, he spoke of his 
Journal as blinded by the deletion of all important references to her. Dur- 
ing the months immediately following his great loss, he wrote this beautiful 
essay, which borrows its title from the Vergilian Culex, and appended to it 
many of the journal-entries relative to ““Emmanuéle.” 

At one and the same time, in peculiarly Gidian fashion, the essay offers 
a “je m’accuse” and a “je m’excuse,” detailing Gide’s insufficiencies as a 
husband and, by implication, throwing new light on the genesis of his work 
and thought. Yet throughout this tragic story of unvoiced reproaches and 
unwilling acceptance, there breathes a fervent and wholly spiritual love. 
Although the present essay merely confirms what every attentive reader of 
Gide must have already guessed, it has the advantage of definitively stating 
such almost unbelievable conclusions. Furthermore, it recounts succinctly 
one episode which no one could have guessed: Mme Gide’s burning in 1918 
her entire collection of her husband’s letters to her. Much as we must re- 
gret the loss of what would have balanced Si le grain ne meurt ..., we can 
also admire the tragic necessity of that culminating dramatic act. Doubtless 
some future commentator will refer to that deed as an acte gratuit—just as 
Mr. Thomas has already described Gide’s marriage. It should nevertheless 
be clear to all that each of these decisive actions was completely motivated 
—by the character of the doer. 

Et nunc manet in te has already been described as a posthumous work. 
It is true that in his last few years André Gide frequently spoke to his 
friends of one or another project as ‘un posthume’’; but this was only be- 
cause he remained active until his death and lacked time to see his final 

10. The same love of risk causes Mr. Painter to indulge in identifying literary char- 
acters with real persons, a parlor game that the gidisants may well leave to the prous- 
tifiants. If it is hard for us to see Pierre Louys (always the scapegoat where the early 
Gide is concerned) as both Hubert of Paludes and Protos of the Caves (pp. 43 and 
102n), it is even more difficult to equate Lafcadio with Apollinaire (p. 106), Passavant 


with Cocteau (p. 140), and Bourgsweildorf with Théo Van Rysselberghe (p. 156)— 
however intriguing may be certain details of the demonstration. 
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writings through the press. This essay, however, is not a “posthume”’; for 
as M. Naville’s bibliography tells us it was originally issued in 1947 in 
thirteen “‘exemplaires nominatifs’’ for close friends. Thus Gide remained 
faithful to his statement of a quarter of a century ago: “...je n’ai pas 
confiance dans les publications posthumes. La dévotion des parents, des 
amis, s’entend 4 camoufler les morts, et je tiens qu’il en est bien peu qui, 
s’ils revenaient sur la terre, n’auraient 4 protester contre le zéle qui re- 
touche et dissimule, ou préte a leurs traits. J’estime que mieux vaut encore 
étre hai pour ce que |’on est, qu’aimé pour ce que l|’on n’est pas.””"! 
Columbia University 


11. ‘‘Projet de préface pour Si le grain ne meurt . . . ,”* OC, X, 453. 
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Alcuin, Friend of Charlemagne: His World and His Work. By Eleanor 
Shipley Duckett. New York: Macmillan, 1951. Pp. xii + 337. 


Here is a book written with all the trappings of scholarship (there are, 
on the average, four reference footnotes to the page), yet with a sense of 
human values that makes it more entrancing than many novels we have 
read recently. 

The story of Alcuin of York is as fascinating as the period in which he 
lived. In many respects, it could be described as a medieval ‘‘success”’ story 
—how a young English cleric moved away to the Frankish court, and by 
dint of hard work and unremitting devotion to his duty, his Emperor, and 
his God, made good. But this would be a pedestrian and superficial view. 
The absorbing interest in Miss Duckett’s account is supplied by the insight 
she gives us into the working of the medieval mind, that strange instrument 
of thought that knew nothing of economic determinism and went through 
an entire lifetime with its spiritual eyes fastened squarely upon the end of 
this life and the beginning of the next. 

The author is unstinting (one is almost tempted to say unsparing) in her 
direct quotations from the letters of all the participants in Charlemagne’s 
intellectual pageant. In so doing, while at the same time modestly effacing 
her own personality, she displays rare judgment. What, for instance, could 
be more affective and enlightening than this moving passage from Alcuin’s 
letter to Paulinus, Patriarch of Aquileia (page 150): “The flesh returneth 
whence it came and all its glory withereth, struck by the burning wind. 
Man goeth home forevermore, and his spirit returns to God who gave it’’? 
Here is indeed the true spirit of those early medieval centuries which ante- 
dated the return of earthly pomp and glory to the center of the historical 
stage. 

And yet, what profoundly human qualities are displayed by these men 
of Charlemagne’s court! Alcuin’s and Charlemagne’s half-serious, half- 
jocular custom of bestowing nicknames upon Alcuin’s fellow scholars (Nar- 
dulus and Nehemiah, Lentulus and Cuculus: pages 106 ff., 146, 154) calls 
to mind a similar practice indulged in eleven centuries later by F. D. R. 
and Harry Hopkins. The account (page 238) of the recantation, under 
pressure, of the Adoptionist heretics who had fallen into the “Spanish error”’ 
is reminiscent of the “confessions” of trapped deviationists under the So- 
viets, with the sole difference that the eighth-century recanters were far 
more gently dealt with than their modern counterparts. 

In one important respect the author tones down the historical facts: 
Charlemagne’s deplorable standards of sexual morality. Mere hints of this 
appear on page 108, while all we are told on page 160 about the failure of 
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Charlemagne to marry his daughter Bertha to Offa’s son Egfrith is that 
“Charlemagne would not yield his daughter.”’ Even a historian as friendly 
to Charlemagne as was Eginhard sheds a little more light upon this dark 
angle of the great Emperor’s life.’ 

Another particular in which the author is, in our opinion, remiss is the 
description of the linguistic changes that were going on under Alcuin’s very 
eyes and of which he was magna pars. Those of us who have labored in the 
fertile vineyard of the eighth-century language are well acquainted with 
the story of the official emergence, shortly after the end of that century, of 
a new vernacular whose existence was still unsuspected at the century’s 
beginning. It is our belief, based upon accurate study of the century’s texts, 
that Pepin and Charlemagne were largely responsible for the relatively 
swift transformation that caused French to appear in recorded form more 
than a century before any of its sister-languages, and in a more advanced 
state of phonological evolution than most of those languages have achieved 
even today. 

Miss Duckett acknowledges (page 85) that the ‘Palace School” of the 
Frankish kings was founded not by Charles the Great, but by Pepin. One 
of her remarks, referring to the books on grammar and orthography sent 
by Pope Paul to Pepin, is particularly significant: “One would like to know 
to what end such books served.” Is there really no way of finding out? 

In perusing the author’s footnotes and bibliography, one is struck by the 
fact that the only work cited (page 113) which bears directly on the prob- 
lem of the eighth-century language is Ferdinand Lot’s “A quelle époque 
a-t-on cessé de parler latin?’”? Not only is the spade work performed by H. F. 
Muller and his students completely overlooked,’ but even Lot’s later work,* 
in which he reverses himself and agrees with Muller, is likewise ignored. So 
is the cogent evidence advanced by Mlle Vielliard® and by this reviewer® 
that it was Pepin, not Charlemagne, who began the great language reform 
by correcting the language of the court sribes. 

Alcuin’s work On Orthography, his pointing out of errors which undoubt- 
edly reflect the vagaries of the spoken tongue, is dismissed (page 113) asa 
“brief quiz on grammatical forms.’’ Charlemagne’s concern, expressed in 
his General Edict of 769, over the ignorance of the clergy is fully described 
(pages 121 ff.), but treated as a theological rather than a linguistic issue. 


1. Eginhard, Life of Charlemagne, XIX- XX. 

2. Bulletin du Cange, VI (1931), 144 ff. 

3. See particularly H. F. Muller, Chronology of Vulgar Latin, ZRP, Beiheft 78 
(1929); H. F. Muller and P. Taylor, Chrestomathy of Vulgar Latin (New York: Heath, 
1932). 

4. Histoire du Moyen-Age (Paris, 1928-1936), I, 612. 

5. Jeanne Vielliard, Le Latin des diplémes royaux et chartes privées de l’époque 
mérovingienne (Paris, 1927), p. xi. 

6. The Language of the Eighth-Century Texts in Northern France (New York, 1932) 
pp. 6 ff. 
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Alcuin is said (page 227) to have been “horrified” at the linguistic form 
in which a Life of St. Riquier was used for the edification of the uneducated 
in the year 800, but no attempt is made to connect this righteous horror 
with the differentiation made thirteen years later by Charlemagne between 
the lingua latina and the lingua romana rustica (the latter, in fact, is not 
even mentioned; do not historians believe that men’s work sometimes lives 
after them?). A single brief and inconclusive reference to the spoken tongues 
of Charlemagne’s realm appears on page 279, where one of Alcuin’s students, 
Adalbert, is described as having gone to Salzburg, where “his knowledge 
of languages, especially of German, his native tongue, made him of special 
value.” 

All this, we fear, indicates neglect on the part of an otherwise excellent 
historical researcher of one of the most absorbing historical problems of the 
period she deals with, the problem of the linguistic evolution of the realm 
to which Alcuin was transplanted from his native England. In a sense, this 
vitiates the ensemble, though not the detail, of her entire investigation, 
since it leads to a misunderstanding of Alcuin’s raison d’étre at the Frankish 
court. Granted that Charlemagne’s preoccupations were in the main of a 
religious nature, the fact remains that his immediate concern was with the 
linguistic medium whereby those religious principles were transmitted, 
both from the hierarchy to the clergy and from the clergy to the people. 

This interpretation, we believe, supplies the key to the apparent enigma 
of Alcuin’s true historical significance as outlined by Miss Duckett toward 
the close of her work (page 305): “‘As teacher . . . he influenced numberless 
minds, and his work as organizer of education, as editor of text-books, as 
student of ancient classic literature, of sacred writings and their truths, was 
to live on through the Middle Ages. Yet he himself contributed nothing 
original.” 

It was not Alcuin’s main task to originate. Rather was it to carry out the 
work of linguistic “reform” (it was in reality a linguistic retrogression) 
initiated by Pepin in connection with his scribes and continued and fur- 
thered by Charlemagne in connection with his clergy. Charlemagne’s con- 
fession of failure at the Council of Tours in 813 marked, in a larger sense, 
the collapse of both Charlemagne’s and Alcuin’s efforts insofar as they were 
directed at a wholesale return to the good Latin language. But the clash of 
historical forces directed the lingua latina toward a new and highly impor- 
tant function, that of an artificial, conventional written and spoken tongue 
used only by scribes and scholars as an auxiliary language that served well 
both Middle Ages and Renaissance. 

Alcuin’s work was therefore far from wasted. Miss Duckett’s book, de- 
spite its shortcomings of interpretation, contributes vastly to our under- 
standing of the man and the period. 

Mario A. Per 
Columbia University 
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La Chanson de Roland dans les littératures francaise et espagnole au moyen 
dge. Par Jules Horrent. (Bibliothéque de la Faculté de Philosophie et 
Lettres de l’Université de Liége, CXX) Paris: Société d’Edition ‘‘Les 
Belles Lettres,” 1951. Pp. 541. 


Mr. Horrent undertook as his thése d’agrégation the heavy task of writing 
the history of the Chanson de Roland in the literature of France and Spain 
in the Middle Ages. By analysis and comparison of the many works in 
question he has added very considerably to our understanding of the his- 
tory of literary themes, the role of tradition in its relation to the individual 
author, and he has given us an authoritative opinion on many of the long- 
debated issues concerning the original masterpiece itself The debates will, 
of course, continue, for the nature of the material allows few absolute 
proofs, yet the weight of opinion should now favor Mr. Horrent’s views. 
He has investigated with great care the primary sources as well as the vast 
literature in the field, and has attained a perspective that is new and valid. 
Only a few of his conclusions can be indicated here. 

Book I, on the Roland in France, has three parts. The first gives a critical 
census of the extant versions (Oxford, Venise IV, Venise VII, Chéteauroux, 
Paris, Lyon, Cambridge, the ‘‘Lorrain’” and the “Lavergne’’ fragments). 
These are held to be individual treatments of the theme, rather than faith- 
ful copies, and are studied for their own merits. New precisions result in 
matters of time and place of origin. Mr. Horrent does not accept Samaran’s 
date (1130-1150) for the Oxford, but places it later in the twelfth century. 
Contrary to the opinion of Mr. Meredith Jones, he believes that the Pseudo- 
Turpin chronicle was originally part of the Liber Sancti Jacobi, and the 
author probably a “clere de l’ancien duché de Guyenne.”’ He would date 
it between 1145 and 1165. By the latter date a remanieur had abridged it 
and separated it from the Liber. The Carmen de prodicione Guenonis he 
would not date earlier than the end of the thirteenth century. Again the 
author is presumably French. 

Part II has three chapters on the “‘valeur primitive” of the versions of 
the Roland theme. Four of these, the Pseudo-Turpin, the Carmen, the 
Scandinavian Karlamagnus Saga, and the Flemish Roelantslied, have been 
cited over the years as containing elements reverting to a stage of the theme 
prior to that of the Oxford MS. Present-day critics, sharing the widespread 
reaction against Bédier’s views, have inclined to take it too much for 
granted that the omission of certain episodes (Blancandrin, Baligant, Aude, 
etc.) from these versions reflects the pre-Oxonian state of the story. Mr. 
Horrent examined the texts themselves in detail and demonstrates, to my 
mind convincingly, that in every case there are telltale signs of deliberate 
omission at the present or preceding stage, or of the presence of the scenes 
in the respective sources. Hence these four versions reflect a late, abridging 
phase of the Roland tradition. 

Returning to the French texts, Mr. Horrent evaluates the testimony of 
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the assonanced and the rhymed poems, particularly some twenty episodes 
where notable divergencies occur. It becomes clear that the narrative 
evolution tallies with the metrical, and that the Oxford version is supreme. 
The traditional MS classification, excessively schematic, fails to account 
for the actual complexities. While the rhymed versions apparently stemmed 
from a common source, the redactors worked from more than one model. 

It was to be expected that Mr. Horrent, having become familiar with the 
techniques of revision, interpolation and excision, and convinced that the 
remanieurs freely manipulated their sources, would be receptive to the idea 
that the Roland evolved before the Oxford version as well as after. He finds 
that the Oxford version, like the others, has its errors, personal touches, 
and deliberate transformations of the model. It too is creative. What is 
even more important, he believes that Bédier’s brilliant defense of the Ox- 
ford Roland as a masterpiece of composition and poetic subtlety does not 
dispose entirely of the problem of unity. Although he, like Bédier, accepts 
the Blancandrin and Aude passages as original, he is forced to conclude 
that the crucial Baligant episode is an addition. Mr. Horrent’s marshaling 
of the evidence, which for the most part is known and does not amount to 
proof, is exceptionally competent in both technical and esthetic matters. 
His definition of the objectives and stylistic traits of the author of the 
Baligant is perceptive and persuasive. 

The nature of the original, pre-Baligant Roland is the subject of the 
first of the eight chapters of Part III, devoted to the identifiable stages in 
the evolution of the theme. The lost original was a “‘stylisation & la fois 
hautaine et vivante de la réalité,” dramatic, aristocratic, and written by a 
learned “clerc”’ a good century before the earliest surviving copy. Mr. Hor- 
rent, after reviewing the evidence, argues for a date between the last years 
of the tenth century and the middle of the eleventh. Some minor changes 
occurred before the major addition of the Baligant, the so-called ““Chanson 
de Charlemagne,” which, imbued as it is with the crusading spirit, should 
be dated around the period of the first crusade—although it should not be 
considered propaganda for it. The Oxford text is seen as the work of an 
Englishman knowing Anglo-Norman, who anglicized to please his audience 
and re-ordered stanzas to increase dramatic tension. He is probably the 
Turoldus of verse 4002. Declinet refers to the nature of the revised exposi- 
tion he executed (page 329). 

The fourth chapter takes up the learned, pious perversion of the Roland 
known as the Pseudo-Turpin, which was translated, adapted, and accepted 
throughout Western Europe. The fifth reconstructs the original rhymed 
Roland by comparing the several revisions still extant. It appears that 
many others have been lost. This popular amplification is found to be half- 
way between the heroic and the romanesque, and written in Western 
France between 1150 and 1160, just prior to the great courtly romances. 
It was a rhymed version that was the basis of the Carmen, that “jeu 
stylistique,” in Latin distichs. The popularity of the rhymed Roland re- 
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mains undiminished from the end of the twelfth century through the four- 
teenth. However, the “dérimeurs” of the next century will prefer, in its late 
prose development, the Galien le Restoré. This successful combination of the 
Roland theme with the Pélerinage de Charlemagne a Jérusalem is the first 
of the Roland stories to be printed. 

In Book II Mr. Horrent studies exhaustively and productively the 
Spanish developments of the legend. He prefers a geographical explanation 
for the fact that little epic literature survived in its original form. Border 
areas or neighboring countries often preserved early French forms from the 
renovating trends of the literary centers, but in Spain activity was more 
limited, concentrated, and hence vulnerable. The Roland theme apparently 
turns up in Spain before 1150 in the form of a Cantar de Rolddén, and con- 
tinues to hold its own, reflecting French innovations, despite the appear- 
ance of the Spanish hero, Bernardo del Carpio. At first pro-French, Ber- 
nardo soon figures as the rival and conqueror of Roland, and becomes the 
central figure of a learned “geste” reflecting the rise of Spanish nationalism. 
Yet near the end of the thirteenth century Spain creates the Roncevalles, a 
new combination of French materials making Renaud de Montauban the 
rival of Roland. Spanish epic themes will flourish in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries as romances, which, contrary to the situation in France, 
will inspire the great writers of its classical period. 

It is indicative of the value of Mr. Horrent’s broad yet scholarly ap- 
proach to his subject that he has been able in his recent edition of the 
Roncevalles' to add substantially to work of Menéndez Pidal, as, for the 
French tradition, he has supplemented the contributions of Bédier. 


Lawton P. G. PeckHam 
Columbia University 


Tirso de Molina: Por el sétano y el torno. Edicién, prélogo y notas de Alonso 
Zamora Vicente. Buenos Aires: Seccién Romanica, Instituto de Filo- 
logia, Facultad de Filosofia y Letras, Universidad de Buenos Aires, 1949. 
Pp. 217. 


This volume consists of a thirty-one page prologue, a chapter on the 
edition, a summary of versification with a separate page for percentages of 
each verse form, a bibliography of “Estudios y vocabularios” and another 
of ‘‘Textos,” all crowned by the text of Por el sétano y el torno, copiously 
annotated by the editor. 

The prologue is divided into six headings and a conclusion. These are 
“Leyendo a Tirso, poeta,” “El contraste,” “La pintura de interiores,” 
“Madrid, hermoso abismo,” “Rapidez, cinematografia,” and “Una voz 
portuguesa.”’ In its overflow of effusive enthusiasm this essay contrasts 
sharply with the very brief and matter of fact prologue of the editor and 
Maria Josefa Canalleda de Zamora to their edition of El amor médico and 


1. Fascicule CXX (1951) in the same series as the work here reviewed. 
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Averigiielo Vargas in the Cldsicos castellanos. The reviewer is able to discover 
nothing that is new in Tirsian studies in the prologue. 

The basic text for the present edition has been the Parte segunda de las 
comedias del maestro Tirso de Molina (Madrid: Imprenta del Reino, 1635). 
Variants from nineteenth-century editions are given in footnotes to this 
text. The editor tells us that his edition ‘no abriga mds que un propésito: 
conmemorar el centenario de la muerte de su autor acaecida en Almazan, 
1648” (page 42). He seems to accept the date of the composition of the play 
as indicated by Miss Ruth Lee Kennedy as later than January, 1623. 

The bibliography of ‘Estudios y vocabularios” consists of ninety-eight 
entries each of which we may assume has been consulted for the annotation 
of his text. Its sequel, the second part, entitled ‘“Textos,” includes one 
hundred twenty-two. This second part is inflated by separate listings for 
each title of an author even when two or more works are published in the 
same volume. Consequently we find thirty-eight of the listings are separate 
items of Tirso de Molina, six of Ruiz de Alarcén and twenty-eight of Lope 
de Vega. One notes that while the Aguilar edition of Tirso, edited by 
Blanca de los Rios, is included in the bibliography of ‘Estudios y vocabu- 
larios,”’ sefior Zamora does not use her text, which includes nine of the 
plays he cites, but gives preference to that of the Cldsicos castellanos, the 
B. A. E., and the N. B. A. E. Without having made a detailed examination 
and comparison of these texts, it seems to the reviewer that the Hartzen- 
busch B. A. E. text is unlikely to prove more satisfactory than that of de 
los Rios. Similarly in dealing with Lope de Vega the editor uses the B. A. E. 
text for fifteen plays, where one might expect one more recent and probably 
more carefully edited. In indicizing his bibliography sefior Zamora enters 
each item under the first letter with which the title begins, whether that 
first word is an important one, one of the definite articles, or a preposition 
as insignificant as de. Hence most of his entries for the plays are under el or 
la, a few under los, las, and de, and the minority in the more usual index 
order. The editor apparently forgot that Lope’s El sembrar en buena tierra 
includes the definite article in the title, and places it under Sembrar. In 
spite of its elaboration the bibliographical index is not complete, as a check 
of the footnotes to the text of the first act shows three omissions. This re- 
viewer wonders why the editor has taken so many references from so many 
carelessly done editions and has chosen to ignore some of the finest scholarly 
products of our century. One wonders, too, why the item “Lifian y Verdugo, 
A.—Guia y avisos de Forasteros.—Madrid, Ed. Academia, 1923” and the 
other “‘Rios, Blanca de los,—Tirso de Molina. Obras dramdticas completas. 
—Madrid, Aguilar, 1946” are included in the section of ‘“Estudios y vocabu- 
larios.”” His failure to indicate the volume number in this edition is one more 
error of omission of the editor. 

The general appearance of the text is quite pleasing. The print is large 
and clear, the margins wide, and even the notes do not seem crowded on 
the page. The editor has illustrated his text with nine léminas and two 
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hundred twenty-one footnotes, the majority of which are notes offering 
an explanation of the meaning of a word or phrase, or identifying and 
elaborating upon a geographical reference. Twenty-six notes are variations 
in the reading of the text; in about a dozen he elaborates upon repetitions 
in stage devices, comparisons, and a few other Tirsian habits. The reviewer 
regrets that the editor has not utilized his broad knowledge of Tirso to give 
us more of the dramatist’s technique. 

One may wonder for whom the text is intended, whether for the general 
reading public in the country of publication, or for students at one or an- 
other level, or for scholars wherever they may be. Apparently the last 
mentioned is the editor’s choice, for the scholarly paraphernalia would seem 
out of place for either of the first two categories. All that sefior Zamora 
tells us is that he has wished to commemorate the tercentenary of Tirso’s 
death. Yet, if the text and notes are for the enlightenment of seventeenth- 
century specialists, some of the notes are unnecessary. Certainly every 
reader of material of this period is familiar with such words as leonado or 
listén. Of the notes some twenty-one are also included in the Cldsicos cas- 
tellanos edition of El amor médico and Averigiielo Vargas of our editor and 
Maria Josefa Canellada de Zamora. In one case sefior Zamora refers to his 
earlier note and adds nothing more; in two other cases he refers to his 
earlier work and makes additions or variations; and in the other eighteen 
no indication of the first treatment is given. Usually we have a rewording 
of an original note, sometimes with a different authority, but the usual 
difference is the addition of more examples of the use of the word or phrase 
involved from Tirso or his contemporaries. Departing from his usual pro- 
cedure of elaborate annotation, the editor occasionally uses no documenta- 
tion.’ At least once he overlooks an error in a page reference;? and at least 
once he gives an incomplete reference, citing collection and author, but not 
the title.’ 

This reviewer is doubtful about the value of references added to a note 
as originally prepared, whenever the original made the meaning clear. He 
does not see that anything is proved by compiling a list of five, or ten, or 
twenty additional examples of usage if the meaning of the expression is 
clear from the first; certainly two or three are enough, and usually a single 
reference will make the meaning clear. If the purpose were to exhaust the 
uses of a given expression in a given author, there could be no valid objec- 
tion to the inclusion of all cases available. On the contrary, such a list might 
be exceedingly useful to later scholars. On the other hand, the mere addition 
of extra cases without extra significance will in the long run discredit the 
scholarly procedure. 

In concluding, it is well to point out that in spite of the many small things 

1. P. 79, note on line 363; p. 80, note on line 367. 

2. P. 70, “‘... véase A. Castro, nota a la p&ég. 183 de su edicién del Burlador de 


Sevilla, Clés. Cast., II’’: reference should be to pp. 162-163. 
3. P. 85, ““... Véase ROJAS ZORRILLA, Teatro antiguo espafiol, II, pég. 204.” 
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with which the reviewer has found fault, he is well aware of the positive 
value to the world of Spanish studies of this edition of Por el sdétano y el 
torno. It offers us yet another, and an exceedingly attractive one, of the far 
too few plays of Tirso available in single texts, and the faults indicated are 
insignificant in comparison with other and greater values; in fact, those 
things to which he objects are probably due to that cordial enthusiasm of 
sefior Zamora Vicente, an enthusiasm of which the reviewer is deeply ap- 
preciative. 


F. O. Apam, JR. 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 


Voltaire: Correspondance avec les Tronchin. Edition critique établie et an- 
notée par André Delattre. Paris: Mercure de France, 1950. Pp. xliv + 797. 

Voltaire: Lettres inédites aux Tronchin, avec une introduction de Bernard 
Gagnebin. 3 Vols. Genéve: Droz; Lille: Giard, 1950. Pp. xl + 301 + 246 
+ 219. 


By some unusual chain of circumstances which is explained in neither 
edition, these two presentations appeared at about the same time. The three 
volumes in the Droz edition were published by the end of July, 1950, 
whereas the Delattre volume was finished (‘“‘achevé d’imprimer’’) at the 
end of November 1950. The long-standing interest of Professor Delattre 
of the University of Pennsylvania in the correspondence of Voltaire in gen- 
eral and in the Tronchin manuscripts in particular is well known (cf. his 
article “‘Les Lettres de Voltaire des manuscrits Tronchin,” MLN, LVII 
{June 1943], 441-447). He brings out clearly in the introduction to his pres- 
ent volume (pages xxx—xxxi) that he was authorized in 1939 to make copies 
of the letters and refers somewhat mysteriously (page xl) to the “... 
nécessité de terminer et de publier dans le plus bref délai, en raison de cir- 
constances fort particuliéres.”” There appears also to be a certain mystery 
concerning the identity of the editors of the Droz edition. In his introduc- 
tion, M. Gagnebin, Conservateur des Manuscrits at the Bibliothéque 
Publique et Universitaire of Geneva, states only (page xviii) that the deli- 
cate task of dating the letters from Voltaire to Francois Tronchin was 
undertaken with the collaboration of MM. Pierre-Paul Plan and Jean- 
Jacques Olivier. There is no further indication of the identity of other col- 
laborators and the reader is sure only of the fact that M. Gagnebin prepared 
the Introduction. 

The letters from Voltaire to the Tronchin family total 572 with over half 
this number, 343, written to Jean-Robert Tronchin. He was the prominent 
banker member of the famous family who was called in 1762 from his es- 
tablishment at Lyon to succeed M. d’Epinay as farmer-general. Voltaire’s 
letters to him were naturally largely concerned with financial matters and 
furnish a precious source of information about Voltaire’s investments, 
fortune and income. A recent treatment of Voltaire’s finances, Jacques 
Donvez’s De quoi vivait Voltaire? (Paris: Deux-Rives, 1949), would have 
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been greatly enhanced if the author had had access to these letters. Only 
the most general information is given by M. Donvez about the purchase 
of les Délices and the author has mistakenly made Frangois Tronchin, not 
Jean-Robert, the official purchaser of the estate. As a matter of fact, there 
are many interesting sidelights in Voltaire’s letters to his financial agent 
concerning his life and needs at les Délices. In one instance he orders for the 
interior of the house “‘. . . ces tapis de Turquie pris sur les Anglais’’ and for 
himself “. ..deux amples doublures de belle pluche cramoisie, un bord 
d’or pour un chapeau, une garniture de boutons d’or pour un surtout”; in 
another “deux milliers de clous dorés pour clouer du drap vert 4 des rayons 
de bibliothéque,” and in yet another “trois mille bons bouchons” and 
“trente livres de chocolat.” 

Letters to the other members of the Tronchin family are far less numer- 
ous (133 to Francois and only 40 to Théodore) and while they do not offer 
the sustained interest of the letters to Jean-Robert, there are nonetheless 
interesting reports of Voltaire’s health, his dramatic productions, his in- 
terest in the war in Germany, the controversy over the article ““Genéve”’ 
in the seventh volume of the Encyclopédie, etc. 

The Introduction of M. Gagnebin is largely concerned with the back- 
grounds of the various members of the Tronchin family while Professor 
Delattre gives us more detail about the history of the letters themselves. 
Selected letters from this collection were published by Eusébe-Henri Gaul- 
lieur in the Revue Suisse in 1855 with amazing inaccuracies. These were 
repeated the following year in the volume of Lettres inédites de Voltaire 
edited by Cayrol and Frangois and finally perpetuated in the Moland 
edition of the Cwres completes. As an example of the confusion resulting 
from the first garbled publication, Professor Delattre gives in his Introduc- 
tion (pages xxxiii-xxxiv) a letter from Voltaire to Jean-Robert Tronchin 
of October 15, 1755 as it appears in the Moland edition. A comparison with 
the Tronchin manuscripts reveals that the “letter” is actually a composite 
of five different letters. 

From the point of view of accuracy, of completeness of supplementary 
and background material, of thorough knowledge of Voltaire scholarship, 
the edition which Professor Delattre has painstakingly prepared is clearly 
superior. I cite as ari example the letter from Voltaire to Théodore Tronchin 
of January 15, 1758. The Droz edition provides four footnotes to this letter: 
a comment on the term “gérofle ou girofle” (which incidentally Delattre 
reads “girofle”); the identity of the abbé Bernis; a reference (volume and 
page) to the Encyclopédie in connection with the article “Genéve”’; and the 
location of a Latin quotation from Horace. In the Delattre edition, on the 
other hand, the reader is first able to turn to the Notes descriptives (which 
supply precise information about the physical characteristics, address, 
signature, etc. of each letter) to discover that this particular letter was 
written but not signed by Voltaire and that parts of the letter have been 
published previously as follows: ‘Cette lettre a été publiée dans sa majeure 
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partie le 8 janvier 1846 dans la Réformation au XIX° siécle, périodique de 
Genéve dont Edmond Shérer [sic] était le directeur. Elle n’a pas été recueil- 
lie dans |’édition Moland. Cette lettre se trouve aussi dans Perey et Mau- 
gras V. aux Dél., 175-178, qui la donnent, & tort, comme inédite, et qui 
reproduisent exactement les erreurs du texte publié dans la Réf. au XI X* 
siécle; b) [referring to the last paragraph of the main body of the letter] H. 
Tr. (2), 210-211, s.d.” This last note refers to Henry Tronchin, Un Médecin 
du XVIITI® siécle. Théodore Tronchin (1709-1781). Turning now to the text 
of the letter, the reader finds a total of 14 footnotes which I shall not re- 
produce here, but which range from a reference to Voltaire as a Sinophile 
to two instances in the letter of words crossed out and replaced. 

The paucity of explanatory notes in the Droz edition suggests both haste 
and carelessness. I shall cite only two brief examples. Droz letter CDXCI 
appears among letters written during the first part of September 1760 and 
a footnote suggests that it might belong with an earlier letter (LX XXIII) 
and might be dated August 1, 1755. This is precisely the date Delattre sug- 
gests for it and he places it among other letters of the same period. Among 
the Errata at the end of Volume III of the Droz edition is the following 
entry referring to the letter in question: “Lettre 4 déplacer et 4 rapprocher 
de celles qui ont trait 4 l’affaire Grasset, t.I, pp. 99-100.” In another revi- 
sion of opinion from the Errata we learn that the Héléne de Witt whom 
Théodore Tronchin married was not, as stated in Volume II, p. 13, the 
granddaughter of Jean de Witt, but indeed was in no way related to him. 

The letters to the Tronchin family are an interesting and significant con- 
tribution to our knowledge of Voltaire and their publication will be wel- 
comed by Voltaire scholars everywhere. 


JosepH R. SMILEY 
University of Illinois 


Stendhal, Vhomme et l ewre. Par Armand Caraccio. Paris: Boivin, 1951. 
Pp. 204. 


No writer, of course, lends himself less graciously than Stendhal to a 
treatment that separates life from works, and the formula of the series in 
which M. Caraccio’s book appears thus condemns him to a certain awk- 
wardness; there are enough repetitions and reminders to the reader here to 
have justified his following the lead of the Abbé Bertault, who, in his Balzac 
for the same “Connaissance des Lettres” collection, threw the formula 
overboard. But this is the one unfavorable remark that can in any fairness 
be made of M. Caraccio’s book. His Stendhal is not only well informed, 
solid, and intelligent, but also written with a zest and critical acumen that 
make it an admirable and sure guide. It deserves a place on the shelf with 
Bardéche’s brilliant study if not, indeed, with the late Jean Prévost’s 
magnificent Création chez Stendhal. Much study has not dulled his taste— 
he hesitates, commendably, to put the Chartreuse beside Le Rouge et le 
Noir; makes, again commendably, no to-do about Stendhal’s dubiously 
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honorable status as “first of the Moderns’’; and better still, takes adequate 
note of Stendhal’s personal timidity, psychic blocks, failures, and endless 
expeditions in search of himself, without exploiting these for ironic effect 
by contrast with the energy and sureness of the characters in the novels. In 
short, an admirable book. One could wish, of course, that a misdirected 
piety had not made M. Caraccio include Paul Hazard’s Vie de Stendhal in 
the summary bibliography, especially when space prevents his including 
such meritorious studies as those of Stryienski; even the great deserve to be 
remembered for their most, not their least, successful work. 


W. M. Fronockx 
Columbia University 


D’ Annunzio dramaturge. Par Armand Caraccio. (Université de Grenoble, 
Publications de la Faculté des Lettres No. 3) Paris: Presses Universi- 
taires de France, n.d. Pp. 220. 


There is no lack of books on D’Annunzio. Ever since his meteoric ap- 
pearance on the Italian firmament back in the last quarter of the last cen- 
tury of happy memory he has fascinated, irritated or obsessed the critics. 
In recent years, generally speaking, the tendency has been to see in him an 
authentic lyric poet and a master of words and to minimize or ignore wider 
claims which were made for him in his heyday. The dramas, with the ex- 
ception of the Figlia di Iorio, have seemed less worthy of critical attention 
than they did at the time of their appearance. However, in his introduction, 
Professor Caraccio makes a good case for a detailed study of the theater of 
D’Annunzio, even while freely conceding that the genius of his subject is 
primarily lyric. The plays, he points out, give us a silhouette of the author 
in his most productive period, they reveal his genius and his style, his am- 
bitions and his credo, and some of them contain excellent examples of his 
poetry. Further, since the work of D’Annunzio is so vast that a critic can- 
not hope to encompass it all within the covers of one book, “‘il fallait opter.” 
And finally the special conditions of the theater in Italy—which Professor 
Caraccio rather daringly describes as “‘surtout un thédtre lw’’—make such 
a study appropriate. So much by way of apologia for his book, the best 
justification of which, however, is in its own attractive presentation and 
soundness of judgment. 

Having stated his intent Professor Caraccio proceeds directly to an analy- 
sis of the individual plays of D’Annunzio, following the chronology of their 
composition. He points out rightly that the two early pieces, Sogno d’un 
mattino di primavera and Sogno d’uncrepuscolo d’autunno, while in themselves 
almost negligible, have in them the germs of certain elements which the 
more pretentious works display in full flower. Of La Cittd morta, which is 
designated as the “premier grand drame,”’ he has somewhat more to say, 
stressing its close relationship to the novel Jl Fuoco, defending the author 
from the charge of glorifying incest and remarking that the “vrai protago- 
niste”’ of the drama is “‘un climat et un paysage: |’Argolide.”” La Gioconda 
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and La Gloria are given their due; Professor Caraccio seems to prefer the 
former which, as he says, has at least the merit of being easy to read. To 
Francesca da Rimini he dedicates seventeen pages, studying it as a histori- 
cal drama and as a “‘beau conte d’Amour et de Mort” and remarking the 
important aspects—primary, it would almost seem in the intention of the 
writer—of décor and vocabulary. La Figlia di Iorio is considered by Pro- 
fessor Caraccio—as by the unanimity of critics—to be D’Annunzio’s mas- 
terpiece and he gives it nineteen pages of careful analysis, tracing the 
action from the beginning to the end with side comments on the character- 
istics which make the drama worthy of note: its folkloristic quality, its very 
real dramatic coherence and poetic richness. La Fiaccola sotte il moggio is 
given relatively short shrift as a rather ineffectual echo of La Figlia di 
Torio, Pi che Vamore and La Nave are examined with reference to their 
political implications, and Fedra is fairly weighed and found wanting— 
inevitably, since the shadow of Racine lies heavily upon this chapter. The 
remaining pieces are discussed in one short chapter for, after Fedra, as 
Professor Caraccio remarks, there is little substance though considerable 
beauty of ornament in D’Annunzio’s theater, and the poet indeed seems to 
be almost wilfully repeating himself. 

The foregoing summary which is of necessity brief does not, I think, do 
any injustice to Professor Caraccio, and it will be seen at once that his con- 
clusions are not particularly original. On the individual plays as well as on 
the general merits and defects of D’Annunzio the dramatist other critics— 
and there are dozens of them—have had much the same things to say. It 
could hardly be otherwise, for D’Annunzio, like the characters he creates, 
is not a very subtle personality nor is his genius of a complexity to afford 
scope for very divergent interpretations. But if Professor Caraccio is not 
startling in his conclusions he is very readable and his comments are re- 
freshingly phrased. In his discussion of the Figlia di Iorio he remarks: ‘“‘Le 
tempérament de |’écrivain ne peut pas abolir en lui tout un atavisme 
catholique.” Of Corrado Brando, the protagonist of Pid che l’amore he 
says trenchantly: “il a une tendance 4 confondre la grandeur et le mas- 
sacre.” And at the end of one of the early chapters he has the following 
general observation which seems to me very well put: “...nous nous 
résignons sans peine & prendre |’écrivain pour ce qu’ilest, non pour ce qu’il 
devrait étre au regard d’une esthétique abstraite, car, dans ce cas, il ne 
serait plus.” Worthy of note in this connection is a pleasant dichotomy in 
the critic’s attitude toward his subject for, if the quotations I have cited 
give clear enough proof that Professor Caraccio is not wholly taken in by 
D’Annunzio, he nevertheless does not hesitate to affirm in his introduction 
that even if the poet had died in 1914, “‘il n’en resterait pas moins le plus 
grand auteur italien de notre temps, un des plus grandsnoms dela littérature 
de tous les temps, un des créateurs les plus puissants de toutes les littéra- 
tures”—a statement of faith in the late Principe di Monte Nevoso that not 
everyone would sign. 
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There is a secondary thesis in this study that I confess I regard with some 
uneasiness. With reference to certain acts of brutality and violence which 
occur on stage in D’Annunzio’s theater, Professor Caraccio attempts to es- 
tablish that what he calls the “horrible concret” is welcome on the Italian 
stage and of course quite unacceptable to the French tradition. He cites 
however very few examples outside of D’Annunzio’s own plays to prove 
the Italian taste for this sort of thing while depending heavily on the French 
classic tradition to prove his point on the French side. Yet it seems to me 
that his own most clinching argument betrays the falseness of this thesis: 
“Le public frangais...ne redoute rien tant que de voir le dramatique 
sombrer dans le mélodrame, et serait choqué s’il éprouvait d’aventure, a 
la Comédie-Frangaise, le genre d’émotion qu’on va quéter au Grand Gui- 
gnol.’’ It does not seem to occur to him that if the Italians have no Racine 
they have no Grand Guignol either and, all things considered, which “pub- 
lic’ is more horror-minded would be difficult to say. 

One last marginal comment. In the “Avant-Propos” the author tells us 
that his book is the “mise au point d’un cours public fait 4 la Faculté des 
Lettres de Grenoble au début de l’année 1939” and adds later on the same 
page that “‘l’auteur s’est interdit toute rectification que la marche si rapide 
des événements historiques efit pu lui suggérer.”’ While recognizing his good 
faith one could wish that some little revision, as far as D’Annunzio’s politi- 
cal significance is concerned, could have been made. At the end of the 
chapter on Pit che ’amore, & propos of D’Annunzio’s statement that his 
poetry was meant to teach the necessity of heroism, the author comments: 
“Déplorons toutefois que cette volonté de prosélytisme, efficace sur le plan 
historique et qui a laissé en Italie des traces durables, se traduise par un échec 
au point de vue dramatique.” The phrase I have italicized, which might not 
have been to everyone’s taste even in 1939, has in 1951 the effect of irony 
bordering on cruelty. Such, I am sure, was far from the writer’s intention. 


T. G. Brerein 
Yale University 


Le Thédtre de Jean Giraudoux. Par Hans Sgrensen. Copenhagen: Publica- 
tions of the University of Aarhus, 1950. Pp. 275. 


Although many articles have been published on Giraudoux, there have 
been few volume-length studies. If this is somewhat surprising in view of 
Giraudoux’s importance as a prose stylist and as the renovator of the 
French theater during the between-wars period, it is still more surprising 
to note that the works of importance which have appeared have all been 
done by foreigners. Except for some little plaquettes such as those of Bourdet 
and Humbourg, my own thesis (Jean Giraudoux’s Use of the Metaphor 
[University of Illinois, 1940]) is the earliest, but, although already in type, 
has not yet been published in full. The Norwegian, Gunnar H@st, while 
lecteur at the Sorbonne, composed the first comprehensive study of an 
academic nature (L’@wre de Giraudoux [Oslo, 1942]). Then the Swiss, 
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Werner Fink, published his dissertation (Jean Giraudoux, Glick und Tra- 
gik (Basel, 1947]). The last to appear comesfrom Denmark: Hans S¢rensen, 
Le Thédtre de Jean Giraudoux. The fact that two of these works are pub- 
lished in languages other than French and that all have been published 
outside of France hinders their being known and utilized to the fullest ex- 
tent. They are not to be found in French book stores, nor, with some 
exceptions, even in the major libraries. 

However, if it is regrettable that Giraudoux has not received in France 
the serious critical attention that his stature warrants, it is still more re- 
grettable that he has been so little played there in recent years. Paris has 
not seen a Giraudoux play since the revival of Ondine in 1948. For reasons 
not altogether clear, Jouvet hesitated before other productions. The Comé- 
die Frangaise, which has a couple of plays in its repertory, has also neglected 
Giraudoux. Madame Giraudoux still keeps Lucréce under lock and key, the 
play written for Edwige Feuillére. Perhaps, however, the situation will 
soon improve. Academic concern with Giraudoux was bound to be tardy 
in France because of the discrimination against living authors. Since Girau- 
doux’s death, at least a dozen theses on him have been registered at the 
Sorbonne. Perhaps Jouvet’s death may release some of the plays. During 
his lifetime, who else would dare encroach upon the territory? But in the 
meantime, commemorative plaques multiply, schools and streets are re- 
christened Giraudoux, while his plays remain unplayed and the most im- 
portant work of criticism and scholarship is being done by foreigners! 

From the moment in 1945 when Ides et Calendes announced a Thédtre 
complet de Jean Giraudoux, including variants, such a study as Hans 
S¢grensen’s was clearly indicated. The former lecteur de danois 4 la Sorbonne 
has thoroughly and painstakingly examined all the plays and, although 
offering students of Giraudoux little that is new, corroborates abundantly 
what is generally known or assumed about the author. Mr. S¢rensen has 
acquitted himself very well of a job to be done. 

After sketching Giraudoux’s career as a novelist and dramatist in a brief 
introduction, Sgrensen attacks the first of his two subjects of investigation, 
namely, Giraudoux’s theatrical technique. From Siegfried to the Béthanie 
film, each text is carefully analyzed and commented upon from the point of 
view of effectiveness upon the stage. The method implies inevitably a 
tediousness and thinness if the chapter is read at a sitting. This is not a very 
serious fault in a book of erudition, meant for consultation rather than ham- 
mock reading. I disagree with the increasing number of self-conscious pro- 
fessor-reviewers and professor-critics who feel that everything fit to print 
must be immediately appealing and “significant.”’ 

The special interest of this first chapter lies in the presentation of all the 
variants, rejected scenes, altered dialogue, various versions. We knew al- 
ready that Giraudoux did not conceive of a work of art as a fixed form, of a 
book as an entity or an end in itself. He stated on many occasions that he 
conceived of his art as a sort of musical composition. Given a theme, he 
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would execute variations upon it. The Siegfried theme, for example, 
haunted Giraudoux for years. We knew also that for Giraudoux a play is 
an ephemeral thing, written for an evening. For the next night, something 
new should be created. But even if we did not need all S¢rensen’s evidence 
to convince us of Giraudoux’s method, watching the poet’s mind operate 
through his variants and vagaries is a pleasant and interesting experience. 
A word of caution, however, regarding interpretation. Since we know Girau- 
doux took his composition lightly, let us beware of reading great significance 
in minor changes. Although often changes were certainly meant to be im- 
provements, reply to exigencies of presentation, etc., I suspect just as often 
changes were made just to entertain the author. 

Part II, entitled “‘Le Style,” is a miscellany really too heterogeneous to 
fit in under anything less than the very widest interpretation of the word. 
It includes, for example, motifs and themes for which Giraudoux has a 
predilection. We find here a discussion of the role of destiny in Giraudoux’s 
theater, of God and the gods, of the visible and the invisible, of the family, 
of social life, ete. Elements which belong under a stricter definition of style 
are isolated and commented upon adequately: irony, allusions, sensory ap- 
peal, rhetorical devices. This part is the least important, I should say, be- 
cause it deals with the aspect of Giraudoux that has been most adequately 
dealt with in previous studies. 

A brief conclusion terminates this useful and readable monograph. 
S¢grensen’s treatment is so thorough that one cannot easily see what more 
need be done with the subject. As I have just noted in connection with Part 
II, in spite of the few volumes devoted to Giraudoux, there is considerable 
overlapping and repetition. Perhaps the most rewarding field for Giraudoux 
students at the present moment is in the direction of Giraudoux’s personal 
life and his career as a diplomat. There is already considerable literature of 
reminiscence and témoignage, which should be sifted and authenticated. 
Other information will be forthcoming, information which, for reasons of 
tact and deference to interested persons, has not reached the printed page. 
Quite aside from its anecdotal interest, such knowledge would permit an 
illuminating study of Giraudoux’s inspirations, problems, and preoccupa- 
tions. The influence of his diplomatic career upon his writing, the preoccu- 
pations inspiring Bella, Siegfried, and other works, are completely virgin 
territory for researchers. Its exploration would likewise enrich considerably 
our comprehension of this important French author. 

LAURENCE LESAGE 
Pennsylvania State College 


Lingua e dialetti dell’ America spagnola. By Max Leopold Wagner. Firenze: 
“Le Lingue Estere,” 1949. Pp. 192. 


This book offers a clear and substantial compendium of the principal as- 
pects of the Spanish language of America, with particular reference to the 
popular speech. The first part treats of the many influences that have been 
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brought to bear on language since it was brought to America. The second 
part deals especially with that exercised upon Spanish by the native lan- 
guages. The third describes and documents with abundant texts the geo- 
grafico-linguistic zones of American Spanish and the Tagalog-Spanish of 
the Philippines. 

All through these chapters is manifested the author’s recognized mastery 
in tracing the evolution of words of the most obscure origin. This quality is 
evidenced in the explanation of the numerous examples of americanismos 
on which Wagner comments, in his observations about words of Indian 
origin, and in his copious annotation to the texts representative of the 
zones indicated. 

The basic traits which stand out are: the uniformity of the habla vulgar 
in Spain and America; the acceptance of vulgarismo, more general in 
America than in the Peninsula; the historical connection between vulga- 
rismo and Old Spanish; and the limitation of the influence of the indigenous 
tongues to vocabulary, intonation, and phonetic peculiarities of a local 
and transitory nature. 

The groundwork for establishing linguistic zones in Hispanic America 
has been clearly explained, principally in the works of Henriquez Ureifia. 
The chief element of difference is in the lexicon received from the native 
languages, although in the phonetics of the Antillean zone certain charac- 
teristics have been brought to light. However, in this matter, as in mor- 
phology, the other zones do not seem yet to be entities sufficiently de- 
finable. 

The comparison of the sample texts which Wagner presents is of little 
help in this problem. On the contrary, the surprising thing is the great 
uniformity to be found in those texts. It is supposed that future studies will 
gradually furnish data to define the vague outline of the zones. For the 
present it is preferable to continue to call them zones, as the author has 
done in his explanation, even though the title of the book might seem to 
include them prematurely under the designation of dialects. 

It is not easy to subscribe to Wagner’s statement that in the period of 
the discovery of America Spanish was a language marked by provincialism 
and not yet unified. There is, perhaps, nothing further from provincialism 
than the learned stanzas in arte mayor or the overrefined technique of the 
innumerable poets of the cancioneros of the fifteenth century. Nebrija was 
of the opinion that the language had reached its maturity as he described it 
and defined it in his Gramdtica. 

Notwithstanding, the principal declaration should be that this book, 
more than a mere work of divulgation as Wagner terms it, merits being 
pointed out as a suggestive, comprehensive picture of Hispanoamerican 
philology, and as an excellent introduction and guide in the field of these 
studies. 

TomAs NavaRRO 
Columbia University 
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COMMENT 
THE ARROW LADDER METHOD 


In a recent article in The Romanic Review (‘“The Function of AOJ in 
the Oxford Roland,” XLI [1950], 161-166) Edwin B. Place and Dalai 
Brenes present a new—I was going to say “another’”—interpretation of 
AOI in the Oxford Roland. According to them the laisses at the end or in 
the vicinity of which the famous three letters are found would constitute a 
shorter version of the poem. While still not knowing what they individually 
stand for, we thus would have a plausible idea of what their function as a 
group may have been. 

Place and Brenes’ estimate of the length of time required for a recitation 
of the Oxford text in its entirety is five hours and twenty minutes, which, 
obviously, is a long time to listen to even the most engrossing of stories, let 
alone what limits there may be to the staying power of the average per- 
forming minstrel. What would the gain in time be if the shorter version 
were used? They do not tell us. But, in a rough way, it may be estimated 
that if the recitation of 290 laisses, the total in the Oxford Roland, calls for 
five hours and twenty minutes, for 181, total of the laisses marked AOJ 
(as per Place and Brenes’ count: 166 + 13 + 2), the time should be ap- 
proximately three hours and six minutes—a gain, no doubt, and let us not 
cavil about it. But the question remains, one which Place and Brenes do 
not seem to have met—were the chansons de geste ever recited in their en- 
tirety at one sitting? By the answer to that question their hypothesis 
stands or falls. 

True enough, our information on the manner in which the minstrels dis- 
pensed their poetic wares to transient customers on pilgrimage roads is still 
of the haziest. But can the conditions have been very different, by and 
large, from those under which the Finns listened to the story of Lemmin- 
kdinen in Lonnrét’s time, or even today, the Tibetans to that of Gezar? 
There can be little doubt that the audiences were already familiar with the 
stories embodied in the chansons; else, would such stories have been selected 
with the double purpose of edifying and entertaining them? These stories, 
even if loosely polarized about a certain hero, as in the case of the Roland, 
did not lend themselves any less easily to piecemeal presentation than the 
collection of tales so popular in the Middle Ages, single units of which were 
dealt out, so to speak, at the company’s request. That the story of Roland 
could be listened to in its entirety, even in a shorter version of three hours 
and six minutes, may never have entered their heads. 

But let us for a moment accept Place and Brenes’ hypothesis; immedi- 
ately a more obnoxious objection arises. For, if a shorter version was de- 
sirable for the Oxford Roland, a poem of 4002 lines of verse, one of the 
shortest extant, how much more so for most of the other chansons which 
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not infrequently run to 8000 lines and more? And yet there is nothing in 
the manuscripts of these chansons corresponding to the AOI in the Oxford 
Roland. 

Instead of meeting that objection, Place and Brenes make their article 
revolve about the question whether the sequence offered by the laisses 
marked AOI constitutes an acceptable, though condensed version, of the 
story. It does, but—as the authors themselves recognize—in an at times 
disquietingly uneven way. Certain episodes or personages, even in a short- 
ened presentation, could have been treated less begrudgingly. The ‘“‘demo- 
tion” affecting Bishop Turpin, in particular, seemed in their eyes to call 
for some explanation. In the full Oxford text he is mentioned in seventeen 
different places; in the condensed version, only five. If we are to follow 
Place and Brenes, this partiality against Turpin should be traced to the 
odium ecclesiasticum, of which, to say the least—and who shall dispute it? 
—there have been notable instances in the Middle Ages. But how did such 
odium work in Turpin’s case? 

The Oxford manuscript, Place and Brenes remind us, was kept in the 
scriptorium of the abbey of Oseney ‘from the early fourteenth century 
until much later.’ Said abbey, they further inform us, belonged to the 
Augustinian canons who, in the fight between the Cluniac and the Cister- 
cian clergy in the Middle Ages, sided with the latter, that is, stood for the 
rigor of ecclesiastic discipline. Now Turpin had been made much of by the 
Cluniac clergy in their efforts to popularize the via tolosana ad Compostel- 
lam. Therefore to score against the lax Cluniacs, it was necessary for the 
pro-Cistercian canons of Oseney, in whose keeping the manuscript was, to 
minimize Turpin. Hence his being reduced from seventeen to five mentions 
by the scribe at Oseney, upon whom fell the task of apportioning the AOJ 
marks in the Roland. But this is not all. In 1180, Manassés, at that time 
archbishop of Reims, a shrewd politician to boot, became notorious in his 
obstruction to the reforms proposed by Gregory VII and Urban II, as a 
result of which he was deposed. Hence again anything that could redound 
to the credit of Reims must have met with ill favor on the part of the 
champions of Roman authority, the Cistercians and the other clerical ele- 
ments in sympathy with them, in particular the canons of Oseney. And 
Turpin once an archbishop of Reims, therefore a foil for Manassés! That 
would never do. Still, the story could not very well be told without him. 
All right! Five mentions, but no more. And Christendom could rest in 
peace. 

There is no gainsaying the erudition and ingenuity displayed by Place 
and Brenes in support of their hypothesis, but in their discussion of the 
Turpin case, one is gradually coming to wonder how far we stand from 
hermeneutics. It is at least difficult to exonerate them from having been so 
sure of the validity of their position that, when their hypothesis fails to 
apply, they do not hesitate to speak of “probable inaccuracies on the part 
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of the apportioner of aoi” and even “mistakes in excision’’—at which point 
comments frankly become superfluous. 

The practice reminds us of that hunter bold, no doubt, who in a well- 
known Indian myth, shoots an arrow up to the sky, then another whose tip 
imbeds itself in the notch of the first, then a third, and so forth, until he 
has before him an upward line of arrows, which he uses as a ladder to climb 
to the moon. 

Paut-Louis Faye 
University of Colorado 


REJOINDER 


The genial strictures of our friend and former colleague, Professor Faye, 
seem in no way to lessen the probability that the Chanson de Roland (as 
represented by the Oxford MS), perhaps the earliest French chanson de 
geste, was recited at one sitting, because of its essential and highly dramatic 
unity; although how many interpolated drafts of bon vin were consumed by 
the minstrel or minstrels accomplishing this feat, we have no means of 
determining. Later epics, often much longer, may well have required a 
presentation in spaced, though individually lengthy installments, as did 
the longer of the mystéres, and as do today such plays as O’Neill’s Mourning 
Becomes Electra. The reference to “stories loosely polarized about a certain 
hero, as in the case of the Roland”’ is a bit startling, since it implies a con- 
sensus for the old theory of Paul Meyer that does not yet obtain. Moreover, 
this statement, together with Mr. Faye’s folklorist use of tale collections 
as a point of reference, might well serve to qualify our friend himself for 
admittance to the company of “arrow ladder” marksmen to which he 
consigns us. 


Epwin B. PLAcE Daal BRENES 
Northwestern University Roosevelt College 
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NOTES FOR CONTRIBUTORS 


1. All manuscripts should be typewrit- 
ten and double-spaced with ample 
margins, and a wide space on top of 
the first page. All references and quo- 
tations should be checked before a 
manuscript is submitted for publica- 
tion. Contributors should retain an 
accurate carbon copy. 


. Quotations in any language of ten or 
more typewritten lines will generally 
be printed in small roman as separate 
paragraphs (set-down matter). In the 
typescript such extracts should be in 
a separate paragraph, but double- 
spaced, and not enclosed in quota- 
tion marks; some clear device in the 
left margin should indicate that the 
material is to be set down. 


. Titles of books, poems, and periodi- 
cals will be italicized and should be 
underlined in the typescript. Titles 
of articles and chapters should be in 
roman enclosed in quotation marks. 


. In titles of English publications, in 
titles of periodicals in any language 
except German and in divisions of 
English works (parts, chapters, sec- 
tions, poems, articles, etc.), the first 
word and all the principal words 
should be capitalized. Ex: 

The Comedy of Errors 

In the Romanic Review there ap- 
peared an article entitled ‘‘Flau- 
bert’s Correspondence with Louise 
Colet, Chronology and Notes.” 

Such a repetition may be found in 
the Preface. (But: James Gray wrote 
the preface for the second edition.) 


. In an English passage French titles 
should have the article capitalized 
and underlined as part of the title. 
Ex: He read La France vivante. In a 
French passage, the article should 
be neither capitalized nor underlined. 
Ex: Il a lu la France vivante et |’His- 
toire de la littérature francaise de 
Lanson. 


. In an English passage, French and 
Italian titles should be capitalized as 
follows. The first word is always 
capitalized. If a substantive immedi- 


8. 


10. 


ately follows an initial article, def- 
inite or indefinite, it is also capital- 
ized. If the substantive is preceded 
by an adjective, this also receives a 
capital letter. If the title begins 
with any other word than an article 
or an adjective, the words following 
are all in lower case. Ex: Les Femmes 
savantes; La Folle Journée; L’Age 
ingrat; De la terre a la lune; Sur la 
piste; La Leda senza cigno; Scrittori 
del tempo nostro; I Narratori; Nell’- 
azzurro; Piccolo Mondo antico. 


. Spanish titles should have a capital 


only on the first word unless the title 
contains a proper noun. Ex: Cantigas 
de amor e de maldizer; La perfecta 
casada. 


Words or phrases not in the language 
of the article, and not yet natural- 
ized, will be italicized and should be 
underlined in the typescript. Consult 
Webster’s dictionary if in doubt. 
Ex: piece @ these, ancien régime, 
Zeitgeist. 


. All quotations should correspond ex- 


actly with the original in wording, 
spelling, and punctuation. Words or 
phrases in quotations must not be 
italicized or underlined unless they 
are so in the original or unless it is in- 
dicated in a footnote that the italics 
have been added. Any interpolation 
in an extract should be indicated by 
enclosing it in brackets; any omission 
should be indicated by three periods. 
Ex: “It is this work [Le Lys dans la 
vallée] which ... ’’; ‘‘Il est . . . ab- 
sorbé par des travaux... .”’ 


Footnotes should be numbered con- 
secutively throughout each article or 
book review. In the text the note 
number should be printed as a su- 
perior figure (slightly above the 
typed line); at the head of the note 
itself, it should be a figure of normal 
size followed by a period (on a level 
with the typed line). Ex: At eighteen, 
he moved to Paris.! 


1. John Palmer, Studies in the Con- 
temporary Theatre, p. 48. 
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Footnotes should be typed, double- 
spaced, and subjoined to the end of 
the text, on separate pages. 


Note numbers in the text always fol- 
low the punctuation. Ex: There is no 
question as to the date of this edi- 
tion.2? As Flaubert stated,’ he was 
willing to.... 


Short references, included in the text 
to save footnotes, should be enclosed 
in parentheses and should not con- 
tain abbreviations. In book reviews 
this is often the easiest way to make a 
direct reference to the work which is 
being reviewed. Ex: In the Introduc- 
tion (page 10), the author remarks.... 


Names should never be abbreviated. 
Even the name of the author of a 
work which is being reviewed should 
be written out each time that it is 
used. 


All footnotes must begin with a capi- 
tal letter and end with a period or 
some other final punctuation. Each 
note should contain an exact refer- 
ence to the page or pages in question; 
the title is rarely enough. If a foot- 
note refers to the same title cited 
in the preceding note, ‘ibid.’ should 
be used to avoid repeating the title. 
If a note refers to a work already 
cited, but not cited in the preceding 
footnote, ‘op. cit.’ should be used for a 
book, ‘loc. cit.’ for an article. Such ab- 
breviations should not ordinarily be 
used to refer farther back than the 
preceding page. Since the aim, how- 
ever, is merely to avoid ambiguity, 
no rule need be laid down. Ex: 

10. Joseph Bédier, Les Légendes 

épiques, I, 52. 
11. Roger S. Loomis, Celtic Myth 
and Arthurian Romance, p. 90. 

12. Ibid., pp. 96-97. 

13. W. A. Nitze, “Lancelot and 
Guenevere,’’ Speculum, VIII, 240. 

14. Loomis, op. cit., p. 131. 

15. Nitze, loc. cit., p. 249. 


In the citation of references the 
amount of bibliographical detail is 
left to the discretion of the contribu- 
tor, but the order of the items should 
be presented as indicated below. In- 


17. 


18. 
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clusion of items (3), (4), and (5) is 
optional with the contributor. 

In the case of books cited, the form 
of reference should be as follows: (1) 
author’s name, preceded by his first 
name or initials, (2) the title itali- 
cized (underlined), (3) where neces- 
sary, the edition, (4) place of publi- 
cation, (5) name of publisher, (6) 
date of publication, (7) reference to 
volume in capital roman numerals 
without preceding ‘Vol.’ or ‘V.’, 
(8) reference to page in arabic nu- 
merals, preceded by ‘p.’ or ‘pp.’ 
only when there is no preceding 
reference to volume. Note the fol- 
lowing examples for punctuation; 
the last item should always be fol- 
lowed by a period: 

Albert Thibaudet, Histoire de la 
littérature francaise de 1789 a nos 
jours (Paris: Stock, 1936), p. 60. 

H. O. Taylor, The Mediaeval Mind, 
4th ed. (New York: Macmillan, 1925), 
II, 221, 225. 


Reference to periodicals should in- 
clude, wherever possible, volume 
number and page number or num- 
bers. Where it is desirable to give 
the year or month also, it should 
follow the volume number, in paren- 
theses. When it is impossible to give 
a volume number, the date of the 
issue should take its place. Ex: 

La Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, II 
(1909), 224. 

Les Nouvelles Littéraires, 30 juillet 
1932, p. 8. 


The following periodicals should be 
abbreviated as follows in footnotes: 
CL—Comparative Literature 
FR—French Review 
Hisp.—Hispania 
HR—Hispanic Review 
Ttal.—Italica 
JHI—Journal of the History of 
Ideas 
Lang.—Language 
MLF—Modern Language Forum 
MLJ—Modern Language Journal 
MLN—Modern Language Notes 
MLQ—Modern Language Quarterly 
MLR—Modern Language Review 
MP—Modern Philology 
MS—Medieval Studies 
PMLA—Publications of the Modern 
Language Association 


The Romanic Review 


PQ—Philological Quarterly 

R—Romania 

Ren.—Renascence 

RHL—Revue d’Histoire Littéraire 
de la France 

RLC—Revue de Littérature Com- 
parée 

RP—Romance Philology 

RR—Romanic Review 

SP—Studies in Philology 

YFS—Yale French Studies 

ZFSL—Zeitschrift fiir franzdsische 
Sprache und Literatur 

ZRP—Zeitschrift fir romanische 
Philologie 


19. The following words and abbrevia- 


tions will appear in roman type and 
should not be underlined in type- 
script. They should be capitalized 
only when they begin a footnote: ca. 
(about, in dates), cf., e.g. (for in- 
stance), e. al. (and others), f., ff. 
(following), fol., foll. (folio, folios), 


ibid. (not ib. or idem., the same refer- 
ence), i.e. (that is), 1. ll. (line, lines), 
loc. cit. (place cited), op. cit. (work 
cited), p., pp., passim (here and 
there), sic (thus), s.v. (sub voce, 
under the word), vs. (verse, versus), 
vss. (verses), viz., vol., vols. Mme 
and Mile, MS and MSS should be 
typed without periods. 


20. Headings for book reviews should 


follow these models: 

Jules Sandeau, Vv home et la vie. Par 
Mabel Silver. Paris: Boivin, 1936. 
Pp. 247. 

A History of French Dramatic Liter- 
ature in the Seventeenth Century. By 
Henry Carrington Lancaster. Bal- 
timore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press. Part I (1610-1634), 2 vols., 
1929. Pp. 785. Part IT (1635-1651), 
2 vols., 1932. Pp. 804. Part III 
(1652-1672), 2 vols., 1936. Pp. 896. 








